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NEW ENGLAND and INS At. 


| Vol. KEXIL| BOSTON CHICAGO, THURSDAY, NOV. 27, 1890. rome 


TEACHERS THE CLASSICS 


Will be glad to learn of the recent publication of some text-books for beginners in Greek and Latin adapted to the 
latest and most approved methods of teaching these subjects. Our new editions of Greek and Latin texts also embody 
| the latest classical research, and are made more effective and beautiful by the addition of artistic illustrations. 
Harkness’ Easy Method for in Latin. ‘Harper’ Ss New. inductive Method. 
By ALBERT Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown University. $1 20. Harper’s Inductive Greek Method. 
“It of ‘thi which have won popular | By Prof. WILLIAM R. HARPER. Ph.D., Yale University, and E. 
approval in the last few years down to date, an think will prove a very useful book f : ‘tnnl : : 
y Ceci F. P. Bancrort, Prin. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 
. ) . 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal. By Peet, WILLIAM R. Harper, Yale University, and Isaac B, Bur- 
| Gess, A.M., Instructor in Latin, Boston Public Latin School. ‘ $1.00 
ei spe wl Linpsay, Ph. D., Professor in Boston University. The method here employed for beginning the study of Greek and Latin is that followed 
Fully illustrate $1.00 | by Professor Harper with such signal success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. 
“ An experience of many years in the teaching of this author enables me to appreciate | A sentence of the original text is first placed before the pupil. The pronunciation and 
the excellence of this edition in all respects.”’ C. P. CROWELL, Amherst College. exact translation of each word are furnished him. With the aid which the teacher gives 
; , ‘him in advance, and with the material given in the book, he thoroughly masters the words 
Coy Ss Greek for Beginners. and phrases of this sentence or section. His knowledge is tested by requiring him to recite 
‘ : h or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case may be, with only the translation before 
A Commpames to the Hadley-Allen Greek Grammar ; an introduction to his eye. With this as the foundation, and with adequate notes, the words are transposed 
either Coy’s First Greek Reader or Xenophon’s Anabasis. By Epwarp and introduced in various relations, and by thus following a thoroughly inductive method a 


G. Coy, M.A., Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. . ; ‘ $1.00 knowledge of the language is readily obtained. 


Copies of the above books will be mailed, post-paid, on one of price. Full descriptive circulars and price-liet will be sent on application, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago : 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. | MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The most pleasing; the most available; and the most moderate in price One of the most successful and popular series of School Books ever pub- 
of all reading - books. lished, and fast becoming the standard wherever ee is taught. 
Elementary, 54 cents: Manual, $1.2 


First Reader, 15 cents; Second 25 cents 
‘Third, 40 cents: Fourth. 50 cents: Fitth, 72 centa. Revised 81.20. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 


For by THOMPSON, BROWN co., 23 Hawley Boston. 


‘STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Taomas J. 
; A” FE AC i-4 E R’ S L| B R A RY. Morean, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. the Rhode Island State Normal School. 355 pp. Price, $1.75. 
FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, to any teacher, on receipt of $1 40 - 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
Tag Zz his book is in many of its features quite different from any ‘work for the grade hitherto pub- 


LES § 0 NS IN NUMBER. lished, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements of primary sc hools. 
Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent places and the 


| publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most encouraging testimontals as to its 
By FRANCIS COGSWELL, merits as a text-book 
intend Schools, Cambridge, Mass. | Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents, 
THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Price 25 cents. 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 
THE PRODUCT OF 
American Industry, American Capital, American Labor, 
American Materials, American Brains, . American Machinery. 


FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
mention the JOURNAL o¥ Epucation and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the monay 


If your stationer does not keep them, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CITY, N. J. 
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W. WALMSLEY, timite,! 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealtin this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical product ve are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products trom the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S&S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


“ 76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact'’d by 


R. E. KIDDER, 
86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
te Send for circular. 


Import d Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art 
attention given 
to furnishing schools 
For further information 
address 
A. LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh S8t., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom: 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It ig a vital PhosPHITR, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


PESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
‘ Hy Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
vy WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 

ELECTRICAL, and PURK 
CHEMICAL 
apparatus. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


Send for list. 


STEREOPTICONS. 


Every Teacber Should Have One. 


We manufacture first-class instruments, 
from $25 to $150. 


Lantern Slides to Order a Specialty. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ELLIOTT-CLYMER C0.. 


ey. Auburn, New York. 


JOSEPHGIL LOTTS 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In (889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 


Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


3 
58 25 
“x | 
2 
$ 
FOR SALE B 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. A 159 TR EMONT ST. 
SEARS BLDG., Boston, MAss |} 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia 


An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and a 
Knowledge in one; 40 volumes; over 25,000 pages ; 


Cloth binding, per volume, 75 


per set, $40.00. Specimen pages free; sample volume returnable, and money refunded, 


CRITICS SAY: | 


“ Will win its way by merit."—Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“*Must become very popular.”—School Journal, New York. 

‘The work is a treasure, and such a mine of useful informa- | 
tion as every family ought to have at hand.’’—The Standard, Chicago. 

‘It cannot fail to be appreciated by the great masses of the | lent.""—Harry G. Simric, City of Mexico 
reading public, who will find in its pages, in compact form, just the infor- / ; 


mation they need.’’—Messenger, Philadelphia. 


** The fields of literature, science, and art, 
are thoroughly gleaned. The topics are ably treated, many illustrations | Henry N. Day, LL.D., Yale College. 
are given, and a vast amount of information is contained in a small space.” 


—Toledo Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 


“* [ts handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat | Cyclopedia.’ “From its pages. I have been ablete find 


substantial binding, and, more than all, its skillful editing, which brings | ate and clear, to every question that needed it. and when T shall poets a 
within such convenient limits such a vast amount of knowledge so well final volume I shall feel that access to all the necessary information for 4 


adapted to popular needs, are a satisfaction and a delight to students.*’— | practical life shall have been placed within my reach." 


Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago 


cash and a further payment of $26.00 j 3 
A { re at Offer $ 4. OO monthly installments of $2.00 will 
tamediate delivery of the volumes now 


vals averaging less than one month, all within the year 1891 ; or a first payment of $7.50 and the 13 inst 
will secure the same in half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, as this offer is made subject to wihdeowel on 


JOHN B, Alden, Publisher, 


Mention this paper. 


Cyclopedia of Universal 
over 4,000 illustrations. 
cents, per set, $30.00; half-Morocco, per volume, $1.00, 


CUSTOMERS Say: 


| Fe : think it is a grand work, and seldom, if ever, have occasion 
to refer to it without finding what I 
| Janeiro, Brazil, 


| “It is a continual surprise to me that a work its 
‘ of its sco 
excellence could be published at such a low price. It is more ri phe 


| “It is very neat, the form convenient for use, tirmly bound, of 


large, clear type, the contents of just that i 
ype. th general character w 
and of all knowledge, | popular reader requires—com wrehensive, accurate, and compact mae Rag 


Ina library in the collection of which I have been engaged 
more than 40 years, I esteem no book more highly than ‘ Alden’s Manifold 


| formerly Secretary of State, and Librarian of Missouri. Janne L. Minoan, 


ready in cloth binding, the remaining volumes being delivered at inter- 
$2.50 each 
out notice. 


New York, 893 Pearl Street, 
CuicaGo, 242 Wabash Avenue, 


COMPANY'S 


OLIDAY x . 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Gift Books Library, 


Love Tales. 


A Selection from Various Authors. Uniform 
with “ Classic Tales,” “ Humorous Tales,” 
“ Weird Tales.” ust ready. Five vo'umes. 
18 mo. Half cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50; 
half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.50; half mo- 
rocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. 


Classic Tales. 


Serious and Lively. Edited by Lricu Hunr, 
Five Volumes. 18mo. Half cloth, gilt top, 
in box, $2.50; half calf, polished, gilt top, 
$7.50; half morocco, polished, gilt top, $7.50. 


Humorous Tales. 


From Various Sources. Four volumes. 18mo. 
Half cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, polished, 
gilt top, $6.00 ; half morocco, polished, gilt 
top, $6.00. 


Weird Tales. 


From Various Sources. Five volumes. 18mo. 
Half cloth, gilt top, $2.50; half calf. polished, 
gilt top, $7.50; half morocco, published, gilt 
top, $7.50. 


Folk-Lore and Legends. 


New set just ready. Four volumes that present 
in handy form selections from the Folk-Lore 
and Legends of England, Scandinavia, Russia, 
and North America. Four volumes. 16mo. 
Neatly bound. Half cloth, gilt top, $300; 
half polished calf, gilt top, $7.50; haif pol- 
ished morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Folk-Lore and Legends. 


Selections from the Folk-L ore and Legends of 
Scotland, Germany, Ireland, and the East. 
Four volumes. 16mo.  Ilalf cloth, gilt top, 
$3 00; half polished cal¥, gilt top, $7.50; half 
polished morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Treasure-House of Tales. 


Being a Selection of the Uncollected Writings 
of Hunt, Lord BEACONSFIELD, MARY 
SHELLEY, and DOUGLAS JERROLD. Four vol- 
umes. 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; three- 
quarters calf or morocco, gilt tup, $13.00. 


/rish Diamonds. 


A new collection from all sources of Irish Wit, 
Humor, Bulls, and geod Stories. With six 
Illustrations by PHiz (H. K. Browne). 16mo. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents. 


Esq. 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, 2%.» 
With Notes by RicHarpD Lorp BRAYBROOKE, 

and with Portraits. Six volumes. Large 

paper edition. Limited, England and Amer- 
ica, to 500 sets. Boards, uncut $9.00; three 
quarters calf or morocco, gilt top, $18.00. 


Dickens’s Works. 


NOW READY, COMPLETE. 
TAVISTOCK EDITION. 


Messrs. J. B. Lipptncorr Company have issued, 
in connection with the English publishers, a Vew 
Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works. It is priot- 
ed from the plates of the best Octavo Editivn on 
smaller and thinner paper, making a Jarge 12mo, 
not too bulky for easy reading. [he type is the 
largest and clearest of all the editions that have 
ever appeared. The volumes contain 539 i}lus- 
trations, all printed from the origina/ stee! plates 
(see certificate). Sold only in complete sets of 
3° volumes, bound in cloth, $45.00, three-quar- 
ters calf or morocco, $100.00. 


LIPPINCOTT 


[Certificate,] 
‘** Telephone No. 2711. 
“Address for Telegrams. ‘ PICK WICK, LONDON.’ 
“CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 
“11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

(Late of 193 Piccadilly.) Ww. C. 
May 30, 1890. 
Messrs. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY : 
** Gentlemen : — This is to certi:y that the illustra- 
tions supplied by us for the ‘ Tavistock Edition ’ of 
Charles Dicekens’s Works are all printed from the 
Original Steel Plates 
Yours faitbfally. 

“CHAPMAN & HALL, LD., 

Fn eD CHAPMAN.” 


This is the Rest Edition of Dickens’s Works ever 
offered at a Popalar P,ice. 


*.° For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, on receizt of the price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., 


ATLANTA, 71 Whitehall Street. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Journal of Eqduedtion, 


A WEHEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JouRNAL.] 
NOVEMBER. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


From garden, orchard, meadow, farm, 
Has Summer's fruitage been collected, 
And in the woods, without alarm, 
The squirrol’s stores with care selected. 


Now screaming wild geese southward fly, 
As they to us, the month were naming; 

The leafless trees, ’gainst leaden sky, 
Seem all our yearly Feast proclaiming. 


The wood-path winds its lonesome way, 
When Autumn sounds her final rustling ; 
As ’neath November’s cheerless gray, 
We tread her leaves with eager hustling. 


Yet still will come some genial days, 
When Beauty for the time consenting, 

Veils earth and sky, in wondrous haze, 
While Nature throws in mute repenting 


O’er common sights a mystic charm, 
On stately fir and birch tree slender, 

On nestling lake’s unrippled calm, 
And scarlet oak’s belated splendor. 


The golden fringe of witch-tree flower 
Bids Indian Summer yet to linger, — 

As who should stay a gladsome hour, 
With graceful gesture, lifts a fioger. 


We joyous clasp these blossoms bright, 
From summer suns long straying,— 

As lingering deeds, of truth and right, 
Shall be at length sume soul’s allaying. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. T. B. Srocxwetit, Rhode Island: Irregular 
attendance is the crying evil of the times. 


Proressor Foster, Oberlin College, O.: No man is 
traly a student of any branch till he is an original student. 


Supt. R. G. Youna, Helena, Mont.: The schools can- 
not prosper unless supported by an intelligent public sen- 
timent. 


Apert G. Boypen, Bridgewater, Mass.: The prin- 
ciples of teaching are the same for all grades, and should 
govern the work in all. 


Supr. James MacAuister, Philadelphia: Thought 
is more active in our time than ever before on every ques- 
tion connected with education. 


Prin. H. H. Moraan, St. Louis, Mo.: Teachers may 
be “excellent in instruction and perfect in discipline,” 
and yet fall far short of complete success. 


Mrs. A. F. Harris, Chauncey Halli School, Boston, 
Mass.: Theories and methods are good for teachers, but 
pupils must practice, practice, and practice. 


Rutland (Vt.) Herald: Children should be furnished 
with spelling-books precisely as they are with things to eat 
and wear, no matter what must be paid for either. 


Somerville (Mass.) Journal: School boards should 
have full charge of locating, building, and repairing of 
school property. Any other system is cumbersome and 
expensive. 

Hersert Grices, Director of Music, Denver, Col. : 
Those teachers who are utterly unable to sing, not only a 
simple exercise, but even the tones of the seale, are the 
most successful teachers of music. 


Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: Geography will 
have accomplished its highest purpose when it shall have 
awakened a desire in the pupil's mind for more informa- 
tion than any textbook can give concerning the manners, 
history, customs, and resources of a people. 


J. L. Hortoway, Superintendent of Schools, Fort 
Smith, Ark.: While schools are held responsible for the 
training,—physical, intellectual, and moral,—given to 
children, little account is taken of the bent already given 
them by home and social environment before they ever 
came under the influence of the teacher. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE BRAIN. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


Mr. Henslowe, at the Rose on the Bankside: If you like my playe 
of Columbus, ii is verie well, and you shall give me noe more than 
twentie poundes for it, but Iff nott, lett me have it by the Bearer 
againe, as [ know the Kinges man will freelie give me as much for 
it, and the profitts of the third daye moreover. 

Soe I rest yours, Joun MARSTON. 

Trade at the old Sign of the Brain goes on pretty much 
the same in these days as it did two and three hundred 
years ago. Literary wares of varied pattern and doubt- 
ful texture are still offered for sale in immense quantities 
at ruinously low prices. The publisher and the playhouse 
manager still drive their sharp bargains with the guile- 
less and impecunious author; and the precious manu- 
script, long-cherished offspring of brain and soul, still goes 
to the old junk man for what it will bring by the pound 

When John Marston essayed to sell his play of Colum- 
bus to shrewd old Henslow at the Bankside, he doubtless 
fixed his price as high as he dared; yet twenty pounds 
was a beggarly pittance for the work. It could hardly 
have taken less than six weeks in the production, to say 
nothing of revising and transcribing. ‘Twenty pounds! 
what an offer,—and with the probability of having to 
resort to “ the Kinges man” after all! Yet Marston was 
able to claim better pay then most of the playwrights of his 
day. He was clever and had caught the ear of the public. 
Verily, there is some solace for the poor seribbler of 
to-day in reviewing the circumstances of his antecedents ! 
Inadequately asthe humbler literary workers of the nine- 
teenth century are paid, they undoubtedly do a more 
thriving business at the Sign of the Brain than the con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. Enormous 
as is the supply of literary matter in the market to-day, 
the demand seems to have increased in still greater ratio. 
The outlook for the beginner in literature, especially in 
this country, seems to be very gradually, but surely, grow- 
ing brighter. There are several reasons for this, which 
are easily traced. In the first place, universal education 
is rapidly increasing the number of readers ; and with the 
increase of readers, comes a corresponding increase in the 
number of periodical publications. Furthermore, the lit- 
erary taste of the people is improving, and the newspapers 
are beginning to find that they must cater to it, or lose 
ground. This opensan enormous field to the enterprising 
literary man, who has hitherto found but slight demand 
for his rapidly accumulating wares. Nearly all our large 
city dailies, at least once a week, now give their readers 
what is practically a literary magazine, with stories, 
poems, sketches, and essays by distinctively literary people. 
The pay for this work, while not large, is reasonable and 
sure,—something which cannot be said of purely literary 
publications as a class. 

Another reason for the brighter outlook of trade in brain 
work in this country, at the present time, is the growth of that 
peculiar system of literary purveying called “ the newspaper 
syndicate.” A central bureau buys manuscripts direct of 
the author, and then sells them at comparatively small 
rates to newspapers in portions of the country widely re- 
moved from each other. The articles are copyrighted 


have been sold. It is rarely that the readers of any one 
of these sheets run across another member of the “ syn- 
dicate,”’ so that the article is as good as “ exclusively orig- 
inal’? for them. This is a most admirable arrangement, 
on the whole. The author gets prompt acceptances, good 
pay, and a wide audience for what he writes. The news- 
papers get fresh, original matter from the best writers at 
low rates, and the syndicate bureau makes a reasonable 
percentage over and above its outlay for manuscripts. 

But while access to the reading public through news- 
papers and weekly periodicals is becoming easier, the 
great magazines are becoming more and more inaccessible. 
There is a lively trade in literary ecalicoes, but as for 
silks, even when a piece is bargained for at the Sign of 
the Brain, it may be long months and years before the 
customer has any need of it. It is a pretty wise plan for 
comparatively obscure writers to let the magazines alone. 
There is hardly one chance in a thousand that they will 
get anything accepted in this market, and if they do, it 
is as good as dead and buried for an indefinitely long 
period to come. Witticisms upon this subject rest on a 
broad basis of fact. It is not the fault of the magazines 
that this is so,—it is nobody’s fault. Indeed, it is not a 
fault at all, but a necessity. It takes a good while to pass 
a bale of cloth through the eye of a needle; but it ean be 
done, and that is what the magazines in this country are 
patiently trying todo. All credit to them! 

There is a very small market in America, just now, for 
the sale of plays. With the exeoption of a few prime 
favorites, managers are not encouraging nai‘ve talent in 
this direction. In fact, the making of modern plays, —or 
rather, the adapting of old plays to modern tastes,—has 
become such a mere matter of patchwork and dishonesty 
that the services of a literary man are not required in the 
process at all. Any one who can write a fair, round 
hand, and who has no conscientious scruples against steal- 
ing, can make a modern play. But even when made, it is 
hard to dispose of ; and even when disposed of, it brings 
small emolument to the industrious plagiarist. 

The quickest, readiest sales at the Sign of the Brain are 
effected with short stories and brief, practical articles of 
interest to the majority of people. Poems also,—to use a 
market quotation,—are growing “firmer.” Good ones 
find a ready and profitable market,—because good poems 
are scarcer than any other form of literature. Poor 
poems might as well subside at once into the author's own 
wastebasket, as the few periodicals in this country which 
pay for original poetry have a remarkable faculty for 
knowing a bad thing when they see it. 

If a young person has a very lively imagination, a 
fondness for writing, a good command of orthography and 
language, together with a considerable fund of informa- 
tion, a bump of humor, and a bump of common sense, let 
him apply at the Sign of the Brain, and he will probably 
obtain a situation,—at low wages. Otherwise, he might 
as well walk by without so much as looking in at the 


window. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Miss Makepeace tells me that her pupils often write 
friendly notes to her in school, after their lessons have 
been learned, and that she always takes time to answer 
them. Sometimes the little note is brought to her as the 
child leaves the room at night. Sometimes it is found 
upon the teacher's desk, when she reaches school in the 
morning. The little missives are always neatly written, 
and only the pupils who have finished their lessons write 
in school hours. 

“It gives me an insight into their personal experience,” 
Miss Makepeace said, “and helps me to know how to deal 
with them. Sometimes a word and a smile tell them that 


and published simultaneously in the papers to which they’ 


I appreciate the messages; sometimes I write a single 
sentence on a slip of paper in reply; sometimes I take 
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time for a note signed and sealed. I find that all my 
correspondents are very firm friends. I know this prac- 
tice helps to maintain the harmony of the school, and 
often enables me to give individual help where I might 
have been blind to the need. I always count the time 
and effort well spent, even in my weariest hours. Here 
is a note from a silent little girl whom I have watched in 
school. She is very diligent and sweet-tempered : 


“* My Dear Teacher:—Do you think I will be pro- 
moted in January if I work hard enough? I cannot stay 
in school much longer, for I must earn my own living 
some way. Mamma says I cannot have a singing-book, 
for papa only earned two dollars last month. I am sorry, 
for I wanted to learn to sing, but so long as I can’t it will 
be all right, won't it? I wish you a pleasant Hallow 
E’en night. Your friend, 

Mary BLAKE.’ 


“T let her do some work for me, to earn her singing 
book,’ Miss Makepeace continued, “and we are work- 
ing together to make the hours which she can spend in 
school count for the greatest possible good. I found that 
she was very earnest and womanly, and I have respect for 
the brave spirit that can ‘go without,’ and say it is ‘all 
right.’”’ 

There is little danger of pessimism in our work, if we 
note the earnest spirit which is so common among teachers 
that its lack always occasions loud criticism. Miss Make- 
peace is not alone in her motive and desire to do for her 
pupils the best that can be done, bodywise, mindwise, and 
soulwise. There are few teachers who might not read us 
a chapter from their own experience, illustrating personal 
sacrifice or continued endeavor that no written contract 
exacted, and that no witness counted. Loving service 
and complete consecration are not the exception, but the 
rule, among teachers. We must look for progress where 
we find so earnest a spirit. 

My notebook contains » very prosaic suggestion, namely, 
that cold lunches often have a distinct connection with 
poor health, tired nerves, and general friction in the 
schoolroom. Many teachers, through motives of economy, 
or interest in their work, which leads them to disregard 
what they consider minor matters, carry cold and insuf- 
ficient lunches, eat them hurriedly, and spend the hour of 
the noon intermission in correcting papers, or preparing 
the afternoon’s work. Such economy is not wise, and 
nothing which affects the health is a minor matter. A 
teacher’s work calls for a continuous outlay of nerve force. 
There is often unconscious tension through every exercise. 
There is need of relaxation, rest, and diversion at noon, 
to prevent the utter weariness which so often fastens itself 
upon her when the day’s work is ended and the strain is 
removed. A brisk walk in the open air, a warm dinner, 
a bright story, a hearty laugh, a clever companion,—these 
cut the day in two, infuse new energy into the lagging 
thought, and brighten the schoolroom for the rest of the 
day. The work goes more easily, the teacher becomes 
less weary, the tension is diminished, and the blessing 
of health forgets its proverbial flight and its related 
brightening. 

“But I am not hungry at noon,” says Miss A; “I 
never eat half my lunch.’ That is because you are tired, 
and need the rest of which I have been speaking. 
Working through the noon hour will not increase your 
appetite. 

“T cannot finish my work unless I work through the 
noon,” protests Miss B. You will work better for having 
had the rest, and so will accomplish more in less time. 


“ But I cannot afford to pay for warm dinners,” vent- 
ures Miss C. You cannot afford the results which may 
follow doing without them. But the cost need not be 
great. A little oil stove, with patience, skill, and a few 
dishes may prove the one thing needful to transform your 
midday repast. If two or three teachers codperate, the 
outfit will be inexpensive, and moreover, with their com- 
bined resources the bill of fare may afford great variety. 
Let the coiperators pledge themselves to forget the 
school work during lunch time, and to laugh and make 
merry in wholesome fashion, or to walk a few minutes in 
the sunshine, before taking up the duties of the afternoon, 
and the new plan will be still further successful. The 
patient bearer of cold lunches should resolve herself into 
a committee of ways and means to consider the new and 
better way. 


for correction. They have many things to say to me, in 
regard to both pupils and teacher. Is anything more full 
of suggestion than a written examination paper? They 
are marked, seventy-five per cent., fifty, one hundred. 
That means that James, Kate, and John answered three 
fourths, one half, or all the questions in fall. In some 
schools the test is thought to have fulfilled its mission 
when the pupils have seen these marks and learned their 
relative rank. But that is a small part of the message of 
the papers. Not one member of the class has answered 
the tenth question correctly. If the teacher had thought 
her teaching of the subject complete, she was mistaken. 
There was some weakness there. What was it? 


The majority of the pupils have written without regard 


WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO READ. —(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The Art of Skipping. 


Do not think that you must read every word in every 
book. In this age of the world much depends upon cour- 
ageous, judicious, honest skipping. There is much cow- 
ardly omission because one is not willing to pay the price 
of a faithful reading of the hard things. It is cowardly 
to jump a word because you do not know its meaning. 
Take, for instance, the word impressionist. I had met 
it more than once, and had slid over it lightly witha 
general idea that I knew what it meant. Buta teacher 


Ray Greene Huiine, New Bedford, Mass. 


President American Institute of Instruction. 


to capitals or marks of punctuation. A suggestion for 
future language lessons, this. Words in common use are 
misspelled. Here is a hint for the spelling lesson. One 
question meets so many different answers that there can 
be little doubt that the fault lay in the question itself. 
It was ambiguous, ill-expressed, or it related to something 
which the lessons had not contained. 


The answers are not definite. The natural query is 
whether the teaching has been definite. The papers are 
ragged, and the margins are irregular. There is no evi- 
dence of care in writing or arrangement. These items 
indicate habits of carelessness, rather than momentary 
neglect. And that such papers should have been received 
at all by the teacher leads one to infer that her own ideal 
is not suflic:sntly high, or that she is not attentive to 
details. -1 wou'd like to compare these papers with those 
of last month, to learn whether the pupils have improved 
or not. It is encouraging to note improvement in the 
lines where the work is weak, and a file of old test papers 
may prove interesting reading, if that thought is kept in 
mind. 


After correcting any writt n exercise, the teacher 
should ask herself what the p: pers have taught her, first 
in regard to the knowledge «nd habits of the children, 
and further in regard to her own needs. The mistakes 
should serve as guide boards, jointing to a better way. 

“How poor are they that nave lost patience!” The 
line has a thought in common with our schoolroom experi- 
ence. We never remember with complacency the im- 
patient word or movement, or the impatient mood 
which so completely defeated the dull child’s awk- 
ward endeavors. We are always sorry that we cannot 
recall the hasty utterance, nor undo the results of our 
weakness. Strength and patience are allied. We are 
weak, as well as poor, when we have lost patience. For 
our own sake, for the children, and for the success of our 
work we must be unfailing in our patience. And then, 
being patient with the blunders and errors of the little 
people, we may learn the still harder lesson, to be patient 


A set of written tests have been placed in my hands 


in a country town in Georgia wrote me, the other day, to 
tell her its meaning through the “ Conference with Teach- 
ers,” because it was in none of the ordinary dictionaries. 
I then tarned to my Century Dictionary and found that 
it had a clear-cut, specific meaning. It is courageous, 
however, not to stop and look up every word when you 
know that it makes no special difference to you whether 
you know its meaning or not. This is the case with 
many “ new-fangled words” that are used because they 
are new. Now “impressionist”? means a specific thing 
and would have illumined the subject in which it was 
used, but there are words, notably foreign phrases, that 
are used after the thought has been made perfectly clear. 
If the thought is not clear, and it is a thought you care 
for, be heroic enough to take the time to look up every 
word necessary until it is clear. If the thought is per- 
fectly clear, or if it is a thought that you are sure you 
have no use for, then be heroic enough to leave the pas- 
sage. In many books, even the best, there may be things 
for which you care little, not enough to pay for their 
reading in this busy world. For instance, Bryce’s “‘ The 
American Commonwealth”’ is one of the most closely 
packed, anti-skipping books recently published, and yet 
when I came to the chapter on “The Courts and the 
Constitution,” I merely looked it through, because I had 
recently read a volume upon that special subject by sev- 
eral judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The same was true of the chapter covered by Hitchcock’s 
volume in “The American Constitution.” One who 
reads much will frequently find tbat the author builds 
a special chapter upon some book he has already mas- 
tered, or that in that particular phase of the subject the au- 
thor is far below some master he has recently read. In 
brief a good reader is always on his own feet, he reads 
with his mind keenly alive to what he needs, to what he 
has seen that is better said than here, to what he can get 
from that chapter, page, paragraph, or sentence, and takes 
from it all that is serviceable and no more. 

It must be honest skipping; « e., with an honest 
purpose. There is Jittle temptation with a scholarly 
man to do otherwise ; but, just as a man cuts every page 
of his book before he begins, to give an impression un- 
consciously that he has read it all, in case he never 
does finish it, so it is possible, not probable, that a man 
may deceive himself and skip valuable things to push 
along, as a boy skips “the moral” of every book, scent- 
ing it afar so as to get under good headway and make a 
successful leap. One who dares not skip, one who does 
not know how to skip judiciously wastes much valuable 
time. 

Closely akin to this is the choice of our own arrange- 
ment of a book for reading. A book frequently gains much 
for me by my rearranging the chapters through my read- 
ing. The “Suggestions” for the Dacember volume of 
the “ Book-a-Month Course,” which appear this week, 
illustrate this in an extreme way. In the case of James’ 
new and delightful “ Psychology,” in two volumes, such 
rearrangement is important. It will be seen at a glance 
that chapters iv., xi., xiv., xvi., ete., contain the cream of 
the 1,400 pages. These should be read first. They put 
one in command of all the wonderful results of years of 
labor, Then behind each of these chapters it is easy to 
see one or more theoretical chapters which are now inter- 
esting and throw a flood of light. By this time the 
volumes are half read. Now get down to the foundation 
work and grapple with the experimental, speculative con- 
sideration of the “ Mind Stuff,” “ Automaton,” etc., etc. 
Even Bryce gained much with me by reading some chap- 
ters of conclusions before reading his fundamentals, I 


with ourselves. 


saw better what his study of causes meant. Of course 
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there are many books, most books, in which the author’s 
arrangement ig the reader's as well. The rule is to stand 
on your feet, know what you want, and how you want it, 
and to take it as you want it. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISMS. 


BY ELLEN E. ARMES. 


| We have had the privilege, as any one may have, of examining 
the famous examination papers of 1845 and 1885 referred to by 
Miss Armes in this article. The Transcript did not overdo it in the 
least. The papers reproduced were suggestive of the difference be- 
tween the teaching of the two years,—forty years apart. The 
papers from 1845 were thought to be so creditable in that day that 
they were bound for future reference, The best then did not com- 
pare for a moment with the average teaching of to-day.—Ep. } 

The Boston Transcript has made an effort to prove the 
inferiority of the schools of forty-five years ago by pub- 
lishing photographic reproductions of specimen papers 
taken from the classes of 1845 and 1885, thus contrasting 
the work of those years. It may be that this is a fair 
test, but there are several things to be taken into consid- 
eration before accepting it as final. 

Manifestly, a paper written by a pupil of today must 
be markedly better than one written forty-five years ago, 
or we have failed to carry out the law of progress ; but 
let us look at the relative values of the two papers as they 
seem to an impartial examiner. In the first, 1845, the 
penmanship is rude and unformed, the spelling incorrect, 
the language crude, and the statements not only wrong, 
but showing an imperfect understanding of the questions ; 
in the latter, 1885, the answers are written in a clear, 
graceful hand-writing, are correctly spelled, and show 
much knowledge of the subject, and a good command of 
language. 

If these papers are average specimens, the teaching of 
1845 which produced those results must have been hope 
lessly bad, while that of to-day is well-nigh perfect. What 
is the evidence outside these papers ? 

Personally I know nothing of the teaching at the earlier 
date; but I do know many men and women of fifty-five 
and sixty years of age who must have been the boys and 
girls of ’45; are they ignorant, uncultivated? On the 
contrary, they are among the most intelligent, the best ed- 
ucated, the most successful, and cultured of cultured 
Boston ; and yet they are the product of the school system 
of that time. 

In his zeal for the position which he is trying to defend, 
the reporter has lost sight of the good points entirely, and 
made a sweeping condemnation of the whole, which 
makes his conclusions of little value. 

The present school system needs neither defense nor 
defenders, any more than the schools of forty years ago 
need detractors. We should not, if we have the best in- 
terests of the schools at heart, be so wedded to our idols 
as to be impatient of the criticisms of fair-minded critics, 
but should gladly welcome them, striving, if possible, to 
recognize the mistakes and errors of which they complain, 
and, looking through their eyes, to see new possibilities of 
greater good. 

There is even now a strong tide setting in the direction 
of English teaching, turned thither by the critics, and if 
it shall prove strong enough to carry every schoolman in 
its wake, until the study of the English language and lit- 
erature shall be made to occupy as important a place in 
the curriculum as the so-called classics, they (the critics) 
will have accomplished great good. 

There is another criticism which in time will be ac- 
cepted and acted upon. To use the homely bat suggestive 
phrase of a Westerner, we do “too much chewing” of 
the child’s mental food, thereby taking from him that 
self-dependence which the ungraded schools of forty years 
ago made imperative. We lose sight of the fact that the 
end and aim of all teaching should be development, and 
look too often at the perfect recitation, forgetting that 

John who receives a mark of 100 per cent. may be vastly 
inferior, in ability and actual knowledge, to James, who 
gets only half as much, but who knows how to use ad/ 
that he has acquired, while John’s knowledge is practi- 
cally useless when the recitation is ended. 

The truth is, in trying to find an easy path up the ‘** Hill 
of Knowledge,” we are pulling and pushing the children 
along, carrying them over all obstacles, and so teaching 


them to depend upon us; better, far better for them will 
it be, when we are content to place them on the right 
road, and, seeing that they are furnished with guide posts, 
leave them to do their own climbing. 
The critics are finding fault also with the length of 
time required for the student to complete his studies be- 
fore he can settle down to active business pursuits. 
School, college, and special work ought to be completed 
before the age of twenty-five, and will be in the near 
future ; not as the president of Harvard College has sug- 
gested, by cutting down requirements, but in ways which 
are suggesting themselves, and involve nothing more than 
the economizing of time in all departments of school work. 
Then let us neither be offended with, nor fear the 
critics, but welcome them, gracefully assuming, even 
though we may sometimes suspect the contrary, that they 
are aiming to help us by their criticisms to work from 
better up to best. 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE.*—(VIIL) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


SUSPENSION AND EXPULSION (Continued.) 


“The Vermont case' is quite old, is it not?” inquired 
Mr. Maguire. 

“ About a dozen years, I think; possibly not more than 
ten. It was commenced several years before the decision 
in the Supreme Court was rendered, and is considered 
authoritative.” 

“ Do you remember the circumstances ?”’ 

“Not in detail; but I remember that it commenced 
with sixty Catholic children who were kept out of school 
by command of their priest and parents for the purpose 
of attending religious services, and that the committee re- 
quired constant attendance at school, the Judge’ saying 
that to enforce a rule to secure such attendance the com- 
mittee had the legal right to suspend, for the remainder 
of the current term, all who violated it.” 

“ Why! does the question of time enter into those of 
suspension and expulsion?” asked Miss Montgomery. 

“Ob, yes. Nearly always,” said Miss Lawyer ; “ almost 
all the state statutes regulate that, by expressing the 
limit of suspension to be for the remainder of the current 
term or year.” 

“ What are other causes for suspension or expulsion ? ”’ 
queried Mr. Whipple. 

“In Missouri’ a pupil who was about seventeen years 
old, by permission of his parents, broke a rule made by 
the school directors,—that no pupil should attend a social 
party during the term, and was expelled therefor. 
An action of damages was brought, and the court held 
that the rule was in excess of the powers of the directors ; 
but, inasmuch as there was no malice, willfulness, or op- 
pression, they were not held liable, Judge Henry citing 
Wagner's Statutes‘ in the opinion of the court.” 

“And is malice a factor also?” further asked Miss 
Montgomery. 

“ Oh, yes; the same as in the case of other public offi- 
cers. In the case of Stephenson vs. Hall,s the judge held 
that the school trustees had no personal interest to serve. 
and were acting for the public without salary or reward. 
and had done what they believed to be judicious in a 
matter of discretion; he said that therefore they ought 
not to be held liable to an action.” 

“ Have any cases of expulsion for damage to school 
property come under your notice?” 

“Yes, one in Iowa,® quite recently, where one of the 
pupils broke a window, costing about three dollars, while 
playing ball. The parents refused payment, and the su- 
perintendent expelled the pupil, with the ratification of 
the directors, but the court held that they had no author- 
ity to promulgate or enforce such a rule. Judges Roth 
rock and Seevers dissented, and quoted from the Code’ to 
sustain their dissent ; but the boy was reinstated.” 


(1) Ferriter vs Tyler, 48 Vermont Reports, page 444; 21 American 
Reports, page 133. 

(2) Barrett (Author). 

(3) Dritt vs Snodgrass, 66 Missouri Reports, page 286; 27 American 
Reports, page 343. 

(4) Section 8. page 1264. 

(5) 14 Barbour, page 222. 

(6) Perkins vs. Directors, 56 lowa Reports, page 476,—io 1881. 

(7) Sections 1726, 1734, 1735, 1829, and 3376. 


* Copyright. 


“ Studies are frequent causes of suspension and expul- 
sion, are they not?” asked Miss Lamb. 

“Yes, rather their compulsory pursuit. Parents are 
not always just in their estimates of what a child should 
do in order to get the dest out of its school days and 
school work. But it does also happen, at times, that rules 
are made requiring pupils to pursue studies which, if the 
individual alone were to be considered, would be as well 
omitted. In this, as in other things, ‘ the greatest gocd 
to the greatest number’ must be the chief thought; and 
individuals are to give up to the majority. But here 
comes our ice cream. Let us discuss that, and leave the 
cases to rest a while,’”’—which they did. 


Norts.—For cases on both sides of the question of expulsion for this 
reason, see Sewell vs. Board, 29 Ohio State Reports, page 89: State, er. 
rel. Andrew, vs. Webber, 6 Western Reporter, page 249; Morrow vs. 
Wood, 35 Wisconsin Reports, page 59; Rulison vs. Post, 79 Illinois Re- 
orts, page 567; Trustees vs. People, 87 Illinois Reports, page 303. 
urther cases on the subject of suspension and expulsion are: Kidder 
vs. Chellis, 59 New Hampshire Reports, page 473; Sherman vs. Charles- 
town, 8 Cushing (Mass.), page 160; Hodgkins vs. Rockport, 105 Massa- 
chusetts Reports, page 475; State, ex. rel. Bowe, vs. Board, 63 Wiscon- 
sin Reports, page 234; Guernsey vs. Pitkin, 32 Vermont Reports, page 
224; Vanvacter vs. State, Indiana (1888); Donahoe vs. Richards, 38 
Maine Reports. page 376; Spear vs. Cumming, 23 Pickering. page 224; 
Perkins vs. Board. 56 lowa Reports, page 476: Spiller vs. Waburn, 12 
Allen (Mass ), page 127; State vs. Board, 24 Wisconsin Reports, page 
683; and American Law Register, page 601. AUTHOR. 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOLOGY.—(II1) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, STATE NORMAL, PERU, NEB. 
METALS. 
Userut Merats.—Jron.—The remarkable industrial 
activity of the present age is strikingly exemplified in the 
progress that has been made in the world’s production 
and consumption of iron and steel. This progress has 
been most marked in very recent years. ‘The world’s 
production of pig-iron in 1876 was about 14,000,000 tons, 
but in 1882 it was vver 20,000,000, an increase of 43 per 
cent. in six years. The world’s production of steel in 
1877 was about 2,400,000 tons, but in 1882 it was over 
6,000,000, an increase of 150 per cent. in five years. 
Such remarkable progress has never before been equaled 
or approximated in any sphere of industrial activity. 
Rapid as has been the extension of the American railroad 
system, about which all the world wonders, the iron and 
steel industries of both Europe and America have made 
even more rapid strides. ‘ What a vast amount of human 
energy, undreamed of when men who are not yet middle- 
aged were school boys,” writes Professor Swank, “ is 
represented in the production in one year of 374,860,501 
tons of coal, 46,777,299 tons of iron ore, 20,656,184 tons 
of pig iron, and 6,307,756 tons of steel!’’ The relative 
growth of Great Britain and the United States in the pro- 
duction of iron ore is worthy of notice. Great Britain 
doubled its production of pig iron in twenty years, from 
1863 to 1882; the United States doubled its production 
in five years, from 1878 to 1882. Great Britain doubled 
its production of steel in five years, from 1878 to 1882, 
and so also did the United States. Our national pride 
may well be gratified at the fact that the United States is 
second only to Great Britain in the production of coal, 
iron, and steel; but to contribute 23 per cent. of all the 
coal produced in the world, 19 per cent. of all the iron 
ore, 22 per cent. of all the pig iron, and 28 per cent. of 
all the steel, is a still greater fact. Large as our produc- 
tion is, it is not large enough to ieet our wantr, and we 
are consequently importers in a large degree of the iron 
and steel products of other countries. Iron ore is now 
mined in at least twenty-six states and one territory. 
Copper is found on this continent in the rocks of every 
geological age; it has been worked in nearly every state 
and territory, and occurs in every variety of ore. In the 
metallic state it is frequently met with as the result of the 
decomposition of sulphurets ; but as the only product of 
the mines, it is found in but two notable regions,—the 
shores of Lake Superior, and in Bolivia. But three 
quarters of the world’s supply is derived from sulphur- 
eted compounds of copper and iron, which form a series 
of ores of definite composition. 
Lead mining in the United States is an industry of 
considerable age. At times during the first half of the 
present century work was conducted in different localities 
in the Eastern and Southern states, without, however, 
affording the basis of a steady and sustained occupation. 
Between 1840 and 1848 considerable quantities of the 
metal were exported, but in 1850) the tide set in the other 


direction, and continued until a growing home production, 
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made possible by the connection of the mining regions of 
the Rocky Mountains by railroad with the coasts, crowded 
out foreign lead. The lead producing regions are, prin- 
cipally, Colorado, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho. 

Zing.—The records of the production of spelter and 
zine in the United States are incomplete. It is thought 
that we are rapidly exhausting the richest portions of our 
known ore deposits, and that the future of our zine indus- 
tries is uncertain. The present sources of ore supply may 
be grouped as : the Eastern, including New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia; the Middle, including Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Tennessee ; and the Western, including Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

Quicksilver is not found in quantity in the Rocky 
Mountain region, nor, indeed, in any of the country east 
of the Sierras. California has the only important quick- 
silver mines on the American continent. 

Nickel is found not only in all the metalliferous regions 
of the known world, but also in all meteoric masses which 
fall to the earth’s surface from the regions of space. 
Tissandier found it in the meteoric dust falling through 
the atmosphere, collected on a large porcelain surface, 
and its presence in the sun is revealed to us by the spec- 
troscope. 
worlds than ours, and probably pervades the solar system 
Bat notwithstanding this universal distribution, and the 
apparent abundance of this element, it is only a few years 
since the metal was first separated from its impurities in 
commercial quantities and utilized in its pure state with- 
out alloy or contamination by sulphur, arsenic, or other 


elements with which it is universally combined in its}4 


natural state. It has never been found in a fine metallic 


condition. 

Tin.—Stream or wood tin (cassiterite) is known to 
oceur in very many scattered localities throughout the 
United States, but the most important occurrences of tin 
ore are in the Dakotas and Alabama. Oar tin industries 
are stillin their infaney. 

Precious Merars.—It is estimated that one third of 
all the gold and one half of all the silver annually pro- 
duced in the world are supplied by the mines of the 
United States. The production of gold from the mines 
of the United States in 1886 approximated 1,881,250 fine 
ounces, valued at $35,000,000, and of silver, 39,445,312 
fine ounces, of the commercial value of $39,445,312, or 
at the coining rate of silver in the United States silver 
dollars, $51,000,000, Gold is produced in at least seven- 
teen, while silver is mined in not less than fifteen states 
and territories, ranking as follows: Colorado, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho. The states and terri- 
tories producing gold rank in the following order: Cali. 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, the Dakotas, Nevada, Idaho, 
Arizona 

PracricAL Srupies.—Prepare a diagram represent- 
ing the distribution of the value of iron, copper, lead, 
and zine products. Draw circles so that the areas of the 
various circles are proportional to the values of the ore 
products. The first segment in each, measuring from the 
right end of a horizontal diameter to the left, represents 
the part of the value of the product paid for wages ; the 
next segment, the part paid for material consumed ; the 
remainder, royalty, profits, ete. 


Value. Wages paid. Material used, 
Tron, $23,153.957 $10,074,728 $2894 011 
Copper, 8,852 836 3,077,403 1,381,334 
Lead aud zine, 3,837,761 2,640,265 331,970 


DEVICES FOR TEACHING COMMON 
FRACTIONS.* 


RY Z. RICHARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[ The followiog statements, or devices, contain a model 
exercise for every operation required in using common 
fractions. | 

First. For teaching the meaning, or language of frac- 
tions. 

Fractions are recognized under three conditions, viz. : 
Ist. the hind ; 2d, the name; 3d, the form. 

Ist. Fractions are of the same kind when they repre- 
sent parts of the same thing; as parts of a dollar ($34), 
or parts of a pound (¢ ]b.), ete. 


* Copyright secured. 


It thus enters into the composition of other} 


“8a. are of the same nume 
the same equal parts of the same thing ; as, habves, or 
thirds, ete., of a dollar, ete. 

3d. There are four forms: 1st. A simple form, when 
the numerator and denominator are simple whole num- 
bers: 3, 7. #, ete. 2d. A compoand form, when two or 
more simple or mixed fractions are connected by the signs 
4+,—, XX, +; as, X 3,4 X 4h, ete. 3d. A complex 
fraction or form, when there is a fractional numerator 
and a fraction, or a whole number, for the denominator, 

etc. 
when a whole number and a fraction are written or ex- 
pressed together, without a sign; as, 4}. 

Second. Device for teaching how to use fractions. 
Keep in mind that when fractions are to be added or sub- 
tracted, ete , they must be of the same kind, and of the 
same name and same form. 

Teach how fractions can be changed to the same form 
and same name. 

First, simplify all fractions ; second, change them to 
the same name, or to a common denominator, by inspec- 
tion or by the common rule. 

A. Jillustrations. 1st. Add fractions of the same nume 


or vice versa; as, 4th. A mixed form, 


and same form; as,i 2d. Subtract ; 


‘4th. Divide; as, § + 3 = § = 2}. 


B. Agaio, add fractions, of the same kind, but of 4 


ferent names; as, = }§ 4g == 33 = 1} 
Subtract; as, |] 27). Multiply; 

C. Again, add fractions of the same kind but of differ- 


= 


ent forms ; as, 


Subtract; as, () X =} —} = = 
Multiply ; as,(} 3) 3=4 X $= Divide; 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE.—CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 
KY ELEANOR FINLEY, CALIFORNIA. 

Watiace.— “I take a balloon trip from lat. 373° 
N. and 122}° W. I descend at lat. 42° N. and long. 
88° W. From what city did I start and where did 
[ stop? 

Maps are searched, and Louis tells him he started 
from San Francisco, and is now near Chicago. 

Louis.—* 1 take the balloon and come down at 19° N. 
and 984° W.” 

Hddie —* You're in danger, as Popocatepetl is there.”’ 

Louis.—* I next visit the Equator at 50° W.” 

Jimmie.—“ At the mouth of the Amazon, I take the 
balloon and go to 77° W. and about 39° N., where I find 
some work, as I’m a member of the legislative depart: 
ment of the United States.”’ 

Wallace.—* Were you elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the legislature ? ”’ 

Jimmie.—* The legislature appointed me.” 

Lena.—* He's a senator, and he’s at Washington City. 
[ take the balloon and go to 117° W. and 32° 45’ N., for 
I'm elected to the executive department of the county.” 

Katy.—* You are in San Diego.” 

Laura.— You are sheriff of San Diego County. I 
go to a city that has the same latitude as Rome, and take 
the position of executive of the city.” 

Lula.—* Mayor of Boston or of Chicago.” 

Laura.—* Boston.” 


” 


Lula.—* I’m elected a member of the legislative de- 
partment of the county. What am I called?” 

School.—* Supervisor Kincaid.” 

Lula.—* Who elected me ?” 

‘vank.—‘* The men who are citizens and are over 
twenty-one years old. I’m a member of the legislative 
department of the United States. I belong to the smaller 
division.” 

Lena — You are Senator Tripp, and the California 
legislature appointed you. I’m the head of the executive | 
department of the United States.” 


Laura. —* President Ellis. 1 want the government to 


donate $8, 000, 000 for water devant: To what de. 


partment must I apply?” . 
Carrie —“ To the House of Rapresentatives.” 


PUZZLED PRIZE SEEKERS. 


The prize offered on page 279 in the JourRNAL of Oct. 
30, was so printed as to confus? many applicants. It 
should read as follows : 
We will give a copy of Recreation Queries in United 
States History to any pupil of a subscriber of the Jour. 
NAL OF EpucaTion who will send us the best series of 
sentences in which each of these words is used, with the 
greatest number of meanings or shades of meaning, and 
different grammatical uses. 
For illustration, ‘“‘ WELL.” 
He is well. The well is deep. 
He did wed. The waters well up. 
Well done good and faithful servant. 
Well will it be for you, etc., ete. 

Make the most and best use of these words. 
WATER. Is. 
Lieut. Rieat. 

Here are four groups that have nothing to do with each 
other. Water stands by itself and is to be used in all 
the senses and uses possible. Js with its inflections, ete. 
It is a good deal of a scheme when fully understood, and 
is capital practice for a school. Study well the uses 
of “ well” in the illustrative example. 

The time will be extended one month, i. ¢, to Jan. 1. 


CHRISTMAS JOYS.—AN EXERCISE. 
BY OLIVE KE. DANA. 


COMING.— 


1. With the tardy, hale December 

Dawns the blessed Christmas tide, 

That with song and gift and legend 
Is forever glorified. 

Far away we hear the music 
Of the happy carolliog ; 

Very sweet the echoes ever, 
That the winter winds may bring. 


2. Every one around is flitting 
On some errand gay and gracious ; 
Every home is made more cheery 
Whether it be emall or spacious. 
Little heed is any giving 
To the lonesome winds a-roaming, 
Jast behind them, though it lingers, 
Is a glimpse of Christmas coming. 


3. Yes, over the frozen rills 
Across the fields of snow, 
Among the barren hills 
The echoes come and go, 
Of Christmas carolling, 
How far the anthems ring! 


4 Ah! in among men’s cares, 
Amid their grief and pain, 
It stealeth unawares, — 
The sweet, exaltant strain, — 
To touch all woes with balm; 
To bring faith’s healing calm. 


5, And joyfully among 
All of life’s goodly cheer, 
Winds in and out the song 
We've waited long to hear, — 
The dear old Christmas lays, 
Of gladness and of praise! 


ComE. 


6. The solemn stars look down 
Oat of the midnight sky, 
Oa rivers, field, and town; 
While the still hours go by, 
And all is hushed and dark, 
Till the day breaks, and hark! 


The happy world’s astic! 

The Christmas’ greetings are 
Heard as of old they were. 

Let nothing dim or rust 
The old, new joy that comes 
With Coristmas to our homes. 


7. Ring, O bells, your sweet refraia! 
Christmas day is come again ; 


Let the hills with echoes ring 

Of the song the angels sing, 
Let the strain all places fill, — 
‘Peace on eart , to men good-will! "’ 
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This the tale our songs are telling 
Of the love all love excelling ; 

Stoopiog to our human part, 

Drawing near each human heart, 

Aid to bring, O, Love Divine, 

In that human form of Thine! 


8. Adown the centuries, 
’Mid all the sounds 
Of clamor loud with which 
The earth resounds, 
The song the angels sang 
od In shepherds’ ears, 
2. Rises above alarms, 
if Silences fears. 


d Cometh the peace, 
Promised to be at last 
When wars shall cease. 
‘ And brightly, through the dark 
i Of evil deeds 
Shine generous actions done 
To meet men’s needs. 


10. The nations and the ages own 
His sovereign sway. 


To perfect day, 
Yet nearer do the'tidings come 
To hearts of men, 
As all the tale of Bethlehem 
Is told again. 


| Now ever to our earnest quest, 
Our deepest need, 


Comes that assurance,—He, the Christ, 


Is come, indeed! 
And nevermore need any soul 
Struggle alone, 


A victor, known. 


11. He came in righteousness, that we 

Upright might be; 

He came in love to us,—shall we 
Unloving be ? 

His coming angels heralded 
With songs of peace; 

His peace He giveth us,—let all 
Repining cease. 


12 Our work may well be humble, 
Unahonored and unknown, 
Such radiance His example 

Oa toilsome lives bas thrown. 


18. All along the quiet pathways 
Oj each uneventful year, 
More than beatific vision 
Does His Naz reth life appear. 


14 Nota bird, or blade, or blossom, 


Bat may bear His thoughts to us. 


They are all of His creation, 


Doubly His He made them thus. 


15 Ah! in all our lives to-day, 
Let His love have faller sway. 
Let our love be told again 
In our helpful deeds to men, 
Till our love shall answer thus 
His who gave Himself for us! 


Ill.—Curistmas KEPT. 
16. (A very little child).— 


Yes, we little ones are asking, 


While the winds such message bring, 


How ean we help to hasten 
The joys of which you sing ? 


17. (An older child.) — 
You can go, O little children, 
With swift and willing feet, 
Upon the Christchild’s errands 
In the home or in the street. 


You can do, with hands more gentle 


And swift and kind always, 
Fall many a helpfal service 
In the year of common days. 


There is none so staal! or helpless, 
No tiniest girl or boy, 

Who cannot help to scatter 
This blessed Christmas joy. 


18. (In concert.) — 
So we’ll do our little duties 
In faithfulness and peace; 
We'll obey, and learn, and listen, 
And wait our life’s increase. 


So the Christmas j>y shall brighten 


The whole long, dreary year, 


And its peace, good-will, aod gladness 


Continually be here! 


. Aod slowly, through earth’s strife, 


More and more brightly shines the light 


Since sorer strife than ours He hath, 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 
(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


_ 66. Would you insist upon the pupils saying “ Mr.” 
if the pistor of one of the leading churches publicly ob- 
jected to its use ? S. R. C. 

Certainly not. Have no issue with any public man on 
so slight a matter. 


67. How would you teach language (English) in a 
purely German speaking district, if you did not know 
German yourself ? N. C. A. 

I would teach it as I should if I knew German, i.e, 
I would force them to talk English if they talked with 
me. I would make it object teaching at first, and broaden 
as fast as possible. (Refer to what I said about Dr. 
Schaeffer in last week's Conference.) 


R. CO. 

That depends upon how and why? In the old-time 
sense, “No.” I would allow no rivalry, no intense 
competition. But for extra work or research, in a case 
that would be soon settled, I see no harm in it. For in- 
stance, some trifling thing to the pupil who will name 
from knowledge the largest number of trees. No prize 
for doing regular work well, no prize for being the best 
scholar, but, possibly, encouragement for doing special 
things. 


68. Would you give prizes to pupils ? 


69. How do map makers obtain the material for mak- 
ing maps found in geographies ? T. E. R 

Largely from other maps, supplemented by govern- 
mental surveys, special books, newspapers, ete. The 
makers frequently travel for information. It is said that 
Jacques W. Redway spent two years in going around the 
world for the material for making his geography. A 
man who proposes to make a map usually has his thought 
upon it for years and gathers from various sources. 


70. What is considered the high sea? 
G. W. C, North Dakota. 

The open sea or ocean, the highway of waters. It has 
two meanings in law: First, it designates the area, trans- 
actions upon which are subject to cognizance in courts of 
admiralty. It formerly applied to the waters beyond the 
low-water mark ; it now changes with the tide from high to 
low-water mark. In the second place, it designates the 
area between what is not within territorial jurisdiction of 
any nation, but the free highway of all nations, and isa line 
parallel to the general direction of the shore, a marine 
league, or three miles distant. It is drawn from head- 
land to headland, and was established upon the theory of 
its being a cannon-shot from shore. This rule does not 
apply to the Great Lakes which are open to no nations 
but England and America. The regulations regarding 
their use are determined by these nations only. 


71. Lake Superior. being wide enough to have a large 
portion of the central part regarded as high sea. is it 
proper to say Michigan is bounded on the north by the 
Dominion of Canada? Please bound Michigan. 

The answer to the last question shows that the condi- 
tions of these questions are not correct. There are no 
high seas in the lakes. Michigan will therefore be 


bounded as it always has been. 


72. I recently heard the term “empirical thinking.” 
Can you tell me what it means ? LANCASTER. 

It distinguishes thinking that is not reasoning. It is 
reproductive thinking only, while reasoning is productive 
thinking. It is good for nothing in an emergency, while 
reasoning is then at its best. The idea in empirical 
thinking is that the thoughts come as the result of a train 
of experiences each of which suggests another eventuating 
in this. It is experience and not logic that leads to it. 


73. A teachers’ bureau advertised fora special tearher 


while to join his bureau and he would nominate me. I 
sent him his money, joined his bureau, and he telegraphed 
me the name of the authority to whom to apply. Jat 
once went to the place and secured the position. Now 
he wants my commission. As he did not wet me the 
place I decline to pay him his commission. Why should 
{? An TEACHER. 
As you would never have had the place but for that 
bureau, you will unquestionably be required to pay the 
commission. There are many complications between 
teachers and bureaus, but this does not seem to be one of 
these. The bureau manager expects you to win the prize, 
he merely gives you the opportunity. 


Threads and Thrums. 


O-iginal puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Turums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


55. BLANKS. 
Fill the second blanks with the same word as the first, beheaded. 

1. Leaw a black and heard a peal of thunder. 

2. One man was enough to suggest using a to lift 
the stone. 

3 As the man and woman went dowa the stairs, I heard the 
of the shoes of the 


4. That of diamonds shive with a brilliant 

5. I do not the opportunity to hear him on that 
subject. 

6. That old horse should have a chance at the I can see 
every ‘ 

7. 1 despise a so I'll go early and avoid the 

8. The has been filled up since the last Leavy 

9 The old caught his foot in the iron 


56 ADLiTION OF FRACTIONS 

Two ninths of some chestnuts boiled ready to eat; 
One sixth of so. apples, red-cheeked, sour, and sweet ; 
Oae fourth of the pop corn all white like a flower; 
Two fifths of the cakes,—they’ll be gone in an hour; 
One seventh of ‘‘ goobers,’’ or peanuts, 80 handy; 
One fourth of vanilla to flavor the candy ; 

Two sevenths of raisins from soma foreign clime ; 
One fifth of old games which we'll play till bed-time, 
Add together thea» fractions of all these good things 
*T will give you a day when we’ ve feasted like kings. 


57. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 34 letters. 

My 3, 20, 9, 10, 19, 20, 26, 16, 14, 10, 32, 25 is one of the 
United States. 

My 5, 21, 2, 31, 28, 15 ia a state bordering on the Pacific. 

My 7, 1, 17, 11 is one of the Central States. 

My 4, 25, 19, 24, 21, 13, 20, 33, 31 ia a town in Massachusetts. 

My 3, 22, 25, 23, 6, 28, 12, 12, 2 isthe name of a cave ia Indi- 
ana which is said to be superior to Mammoth Cave in some respects. 

My 18, 8, 27, 25. 30 is a manufacturing town in the northern 
part of France. 

My whole is a qaotation from Montaigne, and ought to have a 
good effect on idlers. 


58. CHARADE. 

With jaunty cap of finest first, 
Her bright curls nezt it dancing, 

Her dress bedecked with frills and who/es, 
She's certainly entrancing. 


59. DIAMOND. 

1. A consonant; 2. To play upon words; 3. Small openings; 4. 
A dissenter from the church of England; 5. Like a net; 6. To 
declare; 7. A consonant. 


60. ANAGRAMS. [Things to be found in the kitchen. | 


1. Grane. 8. Dronecal. 
2 Keope. 9. Grinpollin. 
3. S alituccoe. 10. Ergtar 

4. Shandip. 11. Braggetee. 
5. Stilke. 12 Pacekan. 

6. Elkett. 18. Trainers. 

7. Bleat. 14. Riskmem. 


6l. ALPHABETICAL SUBTRACTION. (The key is a word mean- 
ing obscurity. 
UGCANKARG 
OUBARCOBK 
UADC 


(Answers in three weeks. 


ANSWERS FOR NOV. 6. 
40 Speculator. (Key word.) 
41. Cleft-left, climb-limb, close-lose, deead-read, driver-river, 
dro!l-roll, class-lass, clover-lover, clock-luck. 
42. Castigate. 
43. FaNes, prOve, raVen, clEar, HaMan, raBid, shEar, poRes: 
—November. 


44. D 
SIN 


s OLON 


in a city a thousand miles away. at a salary of $2.000. 


of the essential requirements. but I was so strong in 
other respects that he thought it would be worth my 


I responded. The manager replied that I lacked one | 
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ery . y i) | ° point,there should never be any prize for re eae work. H. F. Dean, of Hyde Park, in the course of his address ined 
nal of ucation. The required lessons learned best they may, ‘said : “The difficulties of teaching the language are poi 
with the praise and judgment passed upon faithfulness and largely orthographical and etymological, and we must 
“ee ___ WE. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept progress rather than the attainment of the higbest techni- make allowance for pupils when we remember that no befor 
— | cal results. There are, however, certain extra things, to| author or literary man of ability ever sits down to write an The: 
e PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. be taken by way of general awakening of interest, to|estay without having at bis side a lexicon of some 300. See | 
quicken specific activities, for which it is well to have|000 words.” Bi 
sotify the Publishers, and pay up all arrears; otherwise he is responsible for some special reward that gives a relish to the work. For This statenfent is essentially eonvest. The gomsene muc! 

—- pony A — is _— ' instance, a school is not inclined to observe anything with|who might be thought to have least need of a full diction- twel 

be ty checks, codert express money orders.ee (care: Early training was defective. A teacher may/|ary are the very ones who most appreciate its value and estec 

ae “me made payable to the Publishers. offer some simple, appropriate thing, not specially valuable| make most use of one. Their facility of correct expres- has | 
a aa ees ro Seu in itself, to the child that learns the most wild flowers by|sion is commonly the result of a habit of resolving, as shou 

a two weeks of the date of remittance, subscribers should notify us at| name and can describe each so that the school recognizes |soon as practicable, every doubt that arises regarding the nine 

A | If only the children that like such things try it; if it}form, pronunciation, origin, and proper meaning of any shou 
is done for the special purpose of winning the prize; if|word. They do not venture upon using word about Tl 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is desired, both tha the interest centers in the prize,—it is all wrong. But if} which they have any uncertainty. Their study is to be- fore, 

2d and the new address of the subscriber should be given. the prize is simply the teacher’s sacrifice as evidence of|}come masters in a true sense of a large vocabulary, and VII. 
2 pertatatng to the bestoces management of the Jourm | would like to give it to each one who tries, if he could|dictionary for the word which will express their thought XII 
maw EneLAne SunLinNIne Company afford it, then it may be as beneficial as it is pleasant.|most precisely if it does not promptly present itself to R 
The virtue and harmlessness of prize-giving depends|mind when wanted. This habit of questioning and search- 
AGENOLES. upon the skill with which it is done. We have known|ing should be acquired early, and followed persistently by the « 
H. W. FAIRBANK & 00.. 113 Adams St. Chicago, fine results in special cases like the above, but we have|every student who aspires to the accomplishment of a Hin 
“a constN, and Micuiean. | never known good to result from prizes for regular school | good literary style. Whoever is careless in this particu- lectu 
Gauuna soure ven Wew teas Geave. work. If there appears to be any risk in prize-giving, |lar will be unconsciously influenced to his harm by the It is 
— ————— — |don’t try it. slovenly and vicious English of the common talk and the these 
THE 2s NTENTS. ae hasty, ephemeral literature which prevades modera life like valu 
November (poem) 339 an atmosphere. 

At the Sign ofthe aeen” cosssnsecs nap ang a THE NECESSITY OF A VOCABULARY. But the habit of questioning words is unlikely to be ac- 
What When. iki te ‘Read (V).. 340 “To write and read comes by nature,” said Dogberry, quired unless the means for pursuing inquiry promptly 
The Law and the Pedagogue (\ (VIIT.).. |and a great many persons who would not relish being|*"° hand. Few young people are disposed to be at the 
Device for Teaching Common ‘Fractions ont 2 likened to the loquacious constable of Messina appear to trouble of making memoranda of such matters, and set- vy 
wilh Teachers [think, in respeet to their native tongue, that to write ® batch of queries at auch time as it may be conven- 
Threads and Thrums.-- Seana ens ors tf read it comes by nature, that it is not to be studied and ient to visit some library or some friend where a diction- ~— 
The Necessity ot a Yoesbulary.. meets aieeee oe pee 344 learned with labor and pains like another language. For|*"Y ™#Y be had. It is an unsatisfactory method always, 
News and Men of the Dayoeeteses een wre eerenens 34h such an opinion there is this much foundation, that every one for unless such memoranda are fuller than they are apt “= 
Me /may acquire certain facility in reading and writing actus relations of the word in the sentence ate 
speaking it, with comparatively little labor. He ac-| 10 Be Forgotten, and what is asceriaing 
New Hampshice b-a'e Association “tes : eteeigseenacs mosh 847 quires a vocabulary more or less extensive, and a habit of make less impression on the memory when the first inter- id 
. av" """""_" | tion serves, after a fashion, the necessary, common uses of serviceable than the mariner’s anchor that was left at = 
BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 27, 1890, language ; at the best, it is sometimes remarkably rich, home. ae 
idiomatic, and graceful. The dictionary, the word-book, Then let every student have a good English dictionary. ” 
' New Brunswick has had a free school system for an always had somuch importance as in recent years, any lange view of education, hoving to 
but in it indispensable. There was a|Power and life becomes a matter of serious 
Aas = do __|time when the world got along without printing presses activity, a0 of all he may use in school days is more | 
Pex ae ec s “notions” must be clear if the pupils’ or steam engines, but whoever would live yc of his | M°Cessary and useful. If he learns to regard ~¢ an in- bs 
times must avail himself of all the helps his times afford, |#*pensable part of his equipments, his capacity for pleas- ' 

Tue press of Texas deserves great praise for its present and the scholar must do this as well as the mechanic and|"*¢ i” all reading and all study will increase steadily, and es 
interest in the public free school. the merchant. he will save himself from mortification if he does not dis- - 

Much complaint is made of the want of proficiency of tinguish himeelf for excellence in his own use of the lan- 
that tas weed wicking modern students of all grades in the English language. |S"*8° and use it he must in conversation and correspon- 
defeat of the “ Little Red Schoolhouse ” in Wisconsin. a is thought by some that this is owing to lack of instruc-|P° ndence, if not in oratory or composition addressed to 

_ tion, and by others that it is the result of permitted neg- the public. ls 

Tae Massachusetts Association at Worcester this week |lect and indifference. If there is one practice or trait __ 
will be a great success. Such a program was never be-|which more than another distinguishes the true student, 
= — in this state, and can hardly be again in the| it - the desire : find out, and the habit of finding out BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE.—(IV.) 

° what is true of any subject of interest. His insti ; ses : — 

Is True ?—It is reported that the school direct-| refer whatever is doubtful to some test of hee Education in the 
ors of the town of Cherokee, Ia., require every woman °F authority, to try it by some standard which will] Appleton & f ‘ k Th 
teacher to sign a contract that she will not marry during be decisive. A good dictionary supplies such a standard rit will be on fe this fi ee nent oe " 
the school year. It is said they find teachers enough regarding the words, and much of the grammar of a lan-|the receipt of pri oe" poe ye _— of b 
even with this iron-clad agreement. These men will be|82S°—®2 English dictionary for the English language,| or of pes fabs “ or it can be ordered of the publishers, 0 
famous. the same as a Greek dictionary for the Greek language. ie 

guag This is the only complete, reliable, winnowed, well- depr 

Ray Greene Howie, principal of the Fall River a ee ee ee a dictionary to which he} written history of education in this country that has yet large 
High School and president of the American Institute of aoe prensenng A massa pacer sang is without alappeared. It is more than a record of educational events later 
Instruction, whose portrait we present on another page, aml: gay aid to the acquisition of a very desirable/and institutions, — it is a story and a philosophy. It is vege 
is one of the most deservedly popular and worthy educa- Last e° the B one of the few educational books that a teacher who in th 
tional men of New England. His local reputation was for th soe . - on Herald offered a valuable prize | wishes to be a power among his associates must read. It bank 
made upon his schoolroom work in Fitchburg. He took mid 7 wd peony by a member of the graduating presents relations as well as facts, forces as well as ten- later 
der through discriminating utterances Massachusetts. The number|dencies, and will prove much more valuable than it facta 
upon several prominent issues. He has chosen as his] work d large, and some| promises at first. 
specialty the study of educational problems from the his-| ,,-:¢ work done was highly commended. But the most SUGGESTIONS. press 
torical standpoint, using an exhaustive study of history as the evidence af-| Read the “Editor's Preface” at least three times — 
he base Hae trom: which to project plone and: perpeme 4 Proficiency in writing good En-|read it aloud ; read it with some one. Omit the “ Au- held 
regarding e pupils in these schools, the lack of|thor’s Preface.” All but well-disciplined readers should pend 
Ses ge e meaning and value of English|omit the “Introduction” until after the reading of the whic 
the privilege of declining positions in Boston and other| mys. a win ci of the art of forming correct sentences.|book. Read chapter one of the ‘Colonial Period.” be c¢ 
dilee ater | been a subject of discussion among edc-|Omit chapter two for the present. Read chapter three clear 

la aa tl al cators ever since. At a meeting of the masters of the|somewhat rapidly, not trying to re be ial unite 

giving in school is a dangerous / public schools in Norfolk county held last September, the| thi Re ’ g to remember any specia i 
thing. Some prizes are naturally harmful, some helpful,' aims and results of the Herald competiti 

petition were consid-jover once or twice after it has been eareftilly studied. had 


and all need tobe skillfully administered. From oar stand-! ered during a long session. One of the speakers, Mr.’ Breathe ita atmosphere. Read ally chapter fi I 
» Mr. casually chapter five. 


Nov. 27, 1890. 
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Read with great care chapters six, seven, eight, and nine 
(pp. 80-157). Fix in mind the pivotal facts. Look 
through the four chapters, noting carefully the sub-heads 
before you begin to read and after you have read. 
These seventy-seven pages are the cream of the book 
for the average teacher. 

Be guided by your own taste and needs as to how 
much attention you will give to chapters ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. Unless specially inter- 
ested I should omit them until after the rest of the book 
has been read. Chapters fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen 
should be read thoughtfully. Chapters eighteen and 
nineteen are of great importance, The “Conclusion” 
should be studied with thoroughness. 

The order of reading that I would commend, there- 
fore, is Editor's Preface, chapters I., III., IV., V., VI. 
VIT., IX., XV., XVIIL, XIX., Introduction, 
XXI., XVIL, XIIL, XIV., IL, XI, XVI, 

Readers may wonder why, in the case of this book, we 
deviate so widely from the author’s plan. It is unlike 
the others. It is not helpful like Howland’s Practical 
Hints, nor interesting like Hmile, neither is it an intel- 
lectual tonic like Campayré's Elements of Psychology. 
It is to be read chiefly for the good its facts will do. For 
these reasons there is a great difference in the relative 
value of different chapters. 


QUESTIONS, 


1. Explain the force and significance of the third sen- 
tence in the second paragraph of the “ Editor’s Preface,” 
“For in the history,” ete. 

2. Relate in your own language the last sentence in the 
last paragraph, page vi., “ Editor's Preface.” 

3. State the reasons why you accept the second sen- 
tence, paragraph 3, page 7. 

4. Give examples of the truth of the sentence: “ For- 
merly each subject,” ete., page 7. 

5. Enlarge upon the sentence: ‘ The entire educational 
idea,” ete., page 7. 

6. Explain in brief the relations of New York, Vir- 
ginia, and New England to the early American schools, 
chap. 1. 

7. Of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, chap. 3. - 

8. What do you think of the characteristics of the 
anti revolution teachers? See last paragraph page 65. 

9. What surprises you in chapter 6? 

10. Have you any such opinion from reading this book 
as that of the first paragraph in the “ Conclusion ” ? 

11. Is the fact stated in “2,” page 383, serious ? 

12. Have you given special thought to the problem sug- 
gested in “6,” page 383 ? 

13. What is the most encouraging sentence in the 
“Conclusion ” ? 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


The recent financial troubles in London, New York, 
and Philadelphia are the worst known in seventeen years. 
The sums involved are the largest of any crisis in the 
world’s history, but the effect was less disastrous because 
of better ways of dealing with a panic. In New York 
several large banking houses failed because of the great 
depression in stocks. Even very wealthy men borrow 
large sums of money of the banks, and “ put up” as “ col- 
lateral ” the “stocks” which they own. The banks merely 
require a “margin,” 1%. ¢., that the stocks shall be worth 
in the market a little more than the money loaned. The 
banks reserve the right to demand at any time more col- 
lateral, if the stock 1s ‘‘ depressed,” and if not made satis- 
factory can recall the loan as a whole. Several of the 
most important American stocks became suddenly de- 
pressed, and every bank that held these as collateral de- 
manded other security, and in cases where banking houses 
held too much depressed stock they were forced to sus- 
pend. This caused sudden demands upon banks and those 
which held too much depressed collateral were liable to 
be closed. In New York a panic was averted by the 
clearing house combination in which all the sound banks 
united, and instead of each bank having to pay out 
money it paid out “cleariog house certificates ” which 
had all the banks behind them. 

In London, Baring Brothers, one of the three largest 


banking houses in the world passed its drafts for a day, 
which would have meant failure for $75,000,000 but for 
the fact that the Bank of England, backed by a syndicate 
of all the very large banking houses of the world, guaran- 
teed the payment of all their obligations assumed prior to 
Nov. 15. This is the largest transaction of the kind on 
record. 

— One of the significant features of the failure of 
Baring Brothers is the fact that it was caused largely by 
the unexpected withdrawal of $12,500,000 by the Russian 
Government. It is also noteworthy that France was the 
leading factor in rescuing the Barings. 

— The greatest event of the year, thus far, is the dis- 
covery of “ paratoloid,” by Professor Koch, at Berlin, 
provided it proves to be a reliable destructive agent for 
the bacilli, or the parasites of the consumptive. It is 
generally accepted that the bacillus, or rod-like micro- 
scopic organism, is the cause or effect of tuberculosis, and 
Professor Koch thinks it equally true of all phases of 
consumption. He also thinks he has discovered that 
which will destroy it. It is attracting wide-spread inter- 
est, especially in medical circles. 

— The largest corporation in the world for the manu- 
facture of harvesting machinery has been organized, with 
a capital of $35,000,000. This shows what immense 
wealth there is in the country, and also how large an in- 
terest the mere manufacture of machinery now is. 


— Charles Stewart Parnell, the great Irish leader who 
has recently suffered from certain scandals, was born in 
1846, being therefore 44 years of age. His mother was the 
daughter of an admiral of the U. S. Navy. He was ed- 
ucated at Cambridge, England ; entered Parliament in 
1875 ; was elected president of the English Home Rule 
Association in 1878. In 1879 he became president of 
the Irish National Land League. He visited the United 
States in 1879, and is one of the few foreigners who have 
been allowed to speak in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. He was really the author of 
that phase of social ostracism known as “boycotting.” He 
was imprisoned in 1881, and remained until May 2, 1882. 
In December, 1885, he was presented with a grand testi- 
monial of $190,000. 

— A treaty of peace between Salvador and Guatemala 
has been signed. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New Mexico has no territorial school superintendent. 

The New York Teachers’ Matual Benefit Association, though 
but five years old, is paying annuities to 47 members from a fund 
of $50,000. 

Superintendent Beattie of Troy, N. Y., failed of a reélection at 
the last meeting of the board. The public has known nothing of 
any organized disaffection. 

Chicago is having an unusual educational seneation over a change 
in the recess hour in the high schools. The schools begin at nine, 
have an hour’s nooning, and close at half past two. Indignation 
meetings and newspaper protests are the order of the day. 

Miss Cora L. Stockham of Chicago, editor Kindergarten, recently 
spent two weeks in this city studying the kindergartens and ac- 
quainting herself with the kindergartners. Miss Lucy Wheelock 
did much to make her stay pleasant, especially in a reception given 
in her honor at her cheery home on St. James St. 

Dr. J. E. Blake’s declination to serve longer on the Boston 

School Board is a serious matter. It is a misfortune to the Reput - 
lican party not to have his name upon their ticket ; to the teachers, 
who had in him a staunch friend; to the pupils and to the city, for 
he is a thorough public school man of long experience. 
The Christian Union, New York, has made for itself a grand 
place in the American home. Without rivaling the denominational 
paper, the literary specialties, or the magazine, it has woven into 
its ample columns all of the essential features of the three, giving a 
brilliant, helpful, cheerfal, inspiring, religious, literary, magazine- 
like home weekly. 

In the death of Hon. Joseph White, LL.D., at Williamstown, 
Mass., on the 2ist, the state lost a gentleman for many years secre- 
tary of the board of education. He was born at Charlemont, Nov. 
18, 1811, and graduated at Williams in '36. He practiced law for 
seven years, and was in the legislature at different times. He was 
a whole-souled man, a devoted friend of education, and a wise ad- 
ministrator. 

Philadelphia is to have a Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Associa- 
tion, to provide for and to furnish pecuniary aid to members inca- 
pacitated from teaching by reason of sickness or advanced age. 
President—W. H. Samuel; Vice-President—Cornelia W. Elwes; 
Secretary—Mary Maxwell; Financio/ Secretary—W. H. Parker; 
Treasurer—Mary A. Campbell. Directors and Trustees— Amelia 


Charles A. Randall, Virginia C. Piper, Sarah W. Duangan, Eliza- 
beth B. Shallcross, Deborah L. Cordery, and John S. Lawrence. 
We recorded the fact, some two years since, that the head of the 
educational department of Jamaica was in this country studying 
our institutions, and that he proposed to have some Americans visit 
them to place before the teachers and the leaders the characteristic 
features of our system. Arrangements have been completed, and 
Secretary Dickinson of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
having obtained leave of absence, will go about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, taking an exhibition of kindergarten and primary work 
from La Porte, Ind. ; sloyd from the Horace Mann Deaf and Dumb 
School, Boston; drawing from the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School ; and general work from Providence. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


A MODERN PROVERB. 


A worthy proverb used to be. 
Methink ’tis thus it goes ; 

That little child is wise indeed, 
Who his own father knows. 


But now we have to change it some, 
Since shares took such a jar; 

That man is very, very wise, 
Whose stock doth know its par. 


THE LAST THING. 

Anxious Wife—‘ O John, I’m so afraid you'll die!” 

Invalid Husband—** Die, my dear? Why that’s the /ast thing 
I think of doing. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

Doctor—‘‘ Well, sir, I advise you to take a walk every morning 
upon an empty stomach.’’ 
Patient—** All right, doctor; but upon whose shall it be ? 


SKILLFUL. 

Laphson—‘‘ How is Tipler, the artist, getting along? What 
does he make a specialty of ?”’ 
Smiles—** So, so, I guess. He has the reputation of being very 
skillful in drawing corks.’’ 

FAVORITE HIM. 
Smith—“ Good morning, Pat. Did you go to church yester- 
day ?’ 
Pat—‘‘ Yis, yer honor, an’ [ heard the preachin’ an’ the prayin’ 
an’ the singin’ an’—’’ 
Smith—‘' Well, Pat, whatis the favorite hymn at your church ?”’ 
Pat—“ Wal, sor, I does think it is the pope, sor.”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— In everything give thanks ! 

For the sweet sleep that comes with night, 

For the returning morning’s light, 

For the bright sun that shines on high, 

For the stars glittering in the sky, 

For these, and everything we see, 

O Lord! our hearts we lift to Thee ; 

In everything give thanks ! 

— Grace Greenwood is said to be quite out of health this winter. 
— Russia’s greatest living poet, Alexi Platechejow, has suddenly 
become a millionaire. 
— The Western Union Telegraph Company handled 55,878,672 
messages during the past year. 
— Gnuizot, the distinguished French historian, seems to have been 
‘*a child who had no childhood,”’ 
— Kate Field, in coming to the rescue of Ward McAlister, says, 
‘© He is the Pepys of contemporary New York.’’ 
— Elizabeth Ney, a grandniece of the famous Ney of France, is 
living in Texae. She is a sculptor by profession. 
— A monument to the memory of the heroes of the Jeanette ex- 
pedition, was recently unveiled at Annapolis, Md. 
— Mrs. Dorothy Tennant Stanley cccupies her spare minutes in 
making illustrations for Count Tolst: i's book of travele. 
— When asked how old he would like to be, Von Moltke, on his 
ninetieth birthday, replied that he would like to be about eighty. 
— Kepler, the famous German astronomer, was the son of a poor 
innkeeper, and though enjoying royal patronage often felt the 
pressure of poverty. 

— The statue to ex-President Arthur, soon to be erected in New 
York at a cost of $25,000, will be a bronze figure of heroic size, 
with two accessory female figures. 

— Several of the descendants of Shakespeare's sister Joan, bear- 
ing a strong family resemblance to the great poet, were late as 
1852 living in and about Stratford, chiefly in a state of indigence. 

— A statue is to be erected to the memory of Emma Will- 
ard of Troy, N. Y., the promoter of the higher education of 
women. The Emma Willard Statue Association issues an appeal 
for contributione. 

— Stepniak, the celebrated author, exile, and Russian revolution- 
ist, will make his first appearance in America in Boston, Jan. 5. 
His subjects are: Nihilism,”’ ‘‘ Siberian Exile,’’ Tolatoi,’’ and 
‘*The Jews in Rassia.’’ 

— New York’s latest is a enpeptic lunch room where the dyspep- 
ties may enjoy the good things in the eatable line. The refuge 
wee established by Dr. Rose Byran; is called the Aryan, and is 
located at 20 East Twentieth street. 

— Ossip Schubin, the clever novelist, is not a man, as is com- 
monly supposed, but a woman whore real name is Lola Kirschner. 
Her first book was for some time attributed to an Austrian minis- 


M. Ryan, Margaret B. Dann, Cora H. Collins, Ella M. Lakens, 


ter, because of its familiarity with diplomatic life. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. ] 


A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


Before vacation was over, I said I should do better work for my 
school by working fifty hours a week than by working more, pro- 
vided I spent the remainder of the time for sleep, recreation, and 
growth. I planned for studying five hours a week. Reading, 
mending, social life, walks, have their allotted time each week. 

I do not let my plan worry me. I notice about how much time 


I take each day for each department of work, and I keep a record 
of it. When Saturday comes, I square the account. I have come 
out fairly well each week. The plan helps me, bat I am not a 
slave to it. A. C., West Boylston, Mass. 


‘BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE.” 


‘** Bertha L.’’ will find that the saying, ‘‘ Bread is the staff of 
life,’ occurs substantially, though not exactly literally, in the Bible 
in three places. Whoever put the words in this form undoubtedly 
had these passages in mind. The first passsge is Leviticus 26: 26, 


—‘' And when I have broken the staff of your bread, ten women 

shall bake your bread in one oven, and they shall deliver you your 

bread again by weight: and ye shall eat, and not be gatisfied.’’ 

The second passage is Psalm 105: 16. The third passage is 

Isaiah 3; 1. R. L, PERKINS, Boston, 


ORIGIN OF SOME SLANG WORDS AND PHRASES. 


**Dan”’ is a word now whose meaning is known to every one who 
understands the English langaage. About the beginning of the 
century a constable in Eagland named John Dan became celebrated 
as a first-class collector of bad accounts. When others would fail 
to collect a bad debt, Dan would be sure to get it out of the debtor. 
It soon passed into current phrase that when a person owed money 
and did not pay when asked, he would have to be ‘‘ dunned.”’ 
Hence it soon became common in euch cases to say, ** You will 
have to Dan So-and So if you wish to collect your money.”’ 

Until the nomination of Franklin Pierce for the presidency, the 
word ‘‘outsider’’? was unknown. The committee on credentials 
came in to make its report, and could not get into the hall because 
of the crowd of people who were not members of the convention. 
The chairman of the convention asked if the chairman was ready to 
report, and the chairman of the committee answered, ‘* Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, but the committee is unable to get inside on account of 
the crowd and the pressure of the outsiders.’’ The newspaper re- 
porters took up the word and used it. 

** You are a daisy,”’ is used by Dickens in David Copperfield, in 
the sense of calling a person a daisy to express admiration, and at 


the same time to Jangh at one’s credulity. Steerforth says to young 
Copperfield: ‘* David, my daisy, vou are so innocent of the world. 
Let me call you my daisy, as it is so refreshing to find one in these 
corrupt days so innocent and unsophisticated. My dear Copper- 
fiald, the daisies of the field are not fresher than you.’’ 

** Too thin’’ was given currency by Hon. Alexander Stephens of 
Georgia, in the United States Congress of 1870. Some members 
had made a reply to Mr. Stephens, and the latter had his chair 
wheeled out into the aisle and said in that shrill, piping voice which 
always commanded silence: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s argu- 
ments are gratuitous assertions made up of whole cloth. And 
cloth, sir, so gauzy and thin that it will not hold water. It is en- 
tirely too thin, sir,’’— American Notes and Queries. 


ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 


[Tbe following excerpts are from a volume upon “ The Art of 
Authorsbip,”’ personally contributed by leading authors of the day, 
and published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. } 

Dinah Maria Craik: To be your natural self without affectation 
is the truest wisdom. 

Haxley: I spare no labor upon the process of acyuiring clear 
ideas, and to find the words which express all 1 mean, and no more. 

Jean Ingelow: Young authors should cultivate their minds, and 
let their style take care of itself. 

Louise Chandler Moulton: Words are a delight to me, as colors 
to « painter, 

Jalian Hawthorne: In school my ‘‘ compositions ’’ were flat and 
perfunctory. and were marked pretty low. I read Macaulay, De 
Qaincev and Carlyle with benefit. 

Tyndall: To think clearly is the first requisite; the next to give 
clear expression to the thought. A good ear,a sound judgment, 
and a thorough knowledge of English grammar,—all contribute, 

Lowell: If I have attained to any clearness ia style, I think it is 
partly due to my having had to lecture twenty years as a professor 
at Harvard. 

Stedman: When one has something to say,—something he must 
express,—he will say it in his natural and special way; and his way 
forma his style, and the atyle ia thus the man. 

George Macdonald: Every true man with anything to say has a 
atyle of his own, which for its development requires only common 
sense, 

Robert Browning: I had no other direction than my parents’ 
taste for what was best in literature, but found for myself many 
forgotten fields which proved the richest of pastures. 

Gen. Lew Wallace: Expression in writing, as in speaking, is the 
outgrowth of the feeling of the moment. 

Elizabeth Stnart Phelps: My own style is the result of down- 
right hard work. 

Mark Twain (Samuel M. Clemens): One will notice as his reading 
goes on that the difference between the almost right word and the 
right word is really a large matter, —’ tis the difference between the 
lightning-bug and the lightning. 

Wilkie Collins: My day's work, having been written with such 
corrections as occur to me at the time, is revised next day, and 
handed to my copyist. This manuscript undergoes a second revisiun, 
and is then sent to the printer. The first proof is carefully cor- 
rected, as is also the eecond or “‘ revise ”’ 


Richard D Blackmore: A good deal depends upon lock as well as , 


care,and sometimes a writer must wait, or even leave off and retura 


to work again before he can hit upon the turn of words required. 
Ernest Reaan: To write well is to think well; there is no art of 
style distinct from the culture of the mind. 

Sir Edwin Arnold: The good writer never chooses a word at 
hazard, or without noting its harmony in sound as well as sense with 
what precedes and follows. 

Jastin McCarthy: I took early to the great masters of Koglisb,— 
to Shakespeare, and all the Elizabethan dramatists, to Addison, 
Steele, Johneon, and Barke. 

William Black: Young people who want to write good English 
may safely be recommended to the masters of the tongue,—Tenny- 
son and Thackeray for choice,—and to incessant practice. 

George William Cartis: The young writer should remember that 


bigness is not greatness, nor fary force. 

Hale: I have always tried to write Saxon rather than Latin, in 
short words rather than long, and specially in short sentencer. 

George Rawlinson: Read the best authors attentively,— Bacon, 
Locke, Hume, Berkeley, Jeremy Taylor, and of moderne, Walter 
Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray, Ruskin, Froude,—and practice con- 
stantly. 

ae Never write except when you have something to say, 
and then eay it simply,—as Addison, Goldsmith, and Frank:in wrote. 

Froude: I have tried merely to express what | had to eay with 
as much simplicity and as little affectation as I could command. 

Howells: A beginner should study the raciest, strongest, best 
spoken speech, and let the printed speech alone. Write straight 
from the thought, without bothering about the manner. 


AN ALPHABET OF RIVERS. 


A stands for the AMAZON, mighty and grand, 
And the B's BERESINA, on Muascovy's strand, 
Tne placid CHARLES river will fit for the C, 
While the beautifal DANUBE is ready for D. 
The E ie the ELBE in Deutschland far north, 
And the first F, I find, strange to say, is the ForTu 
The great river GANGES can go for the G, 
And for H our blue Hupson will certainly be ; 
The quairt IRRAWADDY for J has its clsims, 
And the J is the limpid and beantifol JAMES. 
The K is for KAMA, I know in a j'ff¢, 
And the L is the Loire and the prosperous LIFFEY. 
For M we have plenty to chocse from, and well, 
There’s the noble MIssoURI, the gentle MOSELLE. 
For N we have NILE, and the ONION is O, 
While for P von can choose the gray PRUTH or the Po. 
The Q is the QUINEBAUG, one of eur own, 
Rat the R comes to front with the RHINE and the RHONE. 
For the S there’s the SHANNON, a beautifa! stream, 
And the T isthe TIBER where Rome reigns supreme. 
The URAL, I think, will with U quite agree, 
And the torbolent VoLGA will fit for the V. 
The W’s WESER, and XENIL is X 
(You may find it spelled with a J, to perplex). 
Then for Y, YANG-TSE-KIANG is simple and easy, 
And to end the long list with a Z, take ZAMBESI. 
St. Nicholas. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To whom does the word creole properly apply? 
KITTANING. 


— I often see the expression ‘‘ The twin relic of barbarism.” 
Please tell me its meaning. LEBANON, 


— Please name through Queries the governor of North Dakota 
B. H. 


Hon. John Miller.—[ Ep. 


— I wish to know what poet is often referred to as the ‘ bach- 
elor poet.’’ F. C. 

Whittier is sometimes referred to as the ‘‘ bachelor poet.’’—Ep. 

— When the Declaration of Independence was signed, was it 
signed by all the signers on the fourth of July, 1776, or were there 
some who signed after that time. Your answer will settle an im- 
portant discussion. J. E. W. 


— To correspondent “E. T. E.”’: The lines ‘‘Is life worth 
living ?’’ ete., were written by Alfred Austin, in the English I/- 
lustrated Magazine, and re-published in Littell’s Living Age, No. 
2,381, 15th Feb., 1890. J. W. J. 


— I have somewhere seen the announcement of a book relating 
to the life and death of Mori Arinori, at one time Japanese Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Washington, later Japaxese Minister to England. 
Can you tell me by whom it is published ? MENDON, 


— To “ B. R.’’: The bird of South Carolina mentioned in a re- 
cent JOURNAL, is probably the ball bat, or night hawk (Chor- 
deiles virginianus). It and the whip-poor-will (Antrostomus vocif- 
erus), are both of the goat-sucker family (Caprimu/gide), and 
very nearly related. C. virginianus is widely distributed, being 


found almost everywhere in North America. 
H. L. R., Avon, Jil. 


— To ‘‘ Bertha L.’’: The phrase ‘* Bread is the staff of life’ 
is used by Dean Swift, in his ‘‘ Tale of a Tub.”’ The idea is 
borrowed must probably from the Bible where we find ‘‘ the whole 
staff of your bread,’’ Lev. 26:26; ‘‘the whole staff of bread,’’ 
Ps. 105 :16; and similar expressions in Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

J. W. J., Pennsylvania. 

Credit to Delaware. 

— Your issue of the 30 ult. asks if 1,3, 5,7, 9, taken 6 ata 
time, may be so combined as to make 21; and if not, why not ? 

The answer seems to be in the fact that 6 is an even number, 
and six odd numbers must give for their sum an even number. 
Therefore the combination asked for is impossible. 


Combined fractionally the result may be obtained, as 5 + & + 
5 +5 + ¢,—a process hardly legitimate. 
W., Livermore, Cal, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures o/ 
books in inches, the number first given beng the length.) 


Tue Havuntep Poot. From the French of George 
Sand. By Fraok Hunter Potter. 10}x8. Price, $5.00, in box. 

Tue Deviv's Picture Boox. By Mrs. John King Van Rens- 
selaer. 10x7} Price, $5 00, in box. 

Tue Sun Diat. By Anstin Dobson. Illustrated by Geo. 
Wharton Edwards. 12x8}. Price, $7.50, in box. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

La Mare au Diable; or, The Haunted Pool, is one of the series of 
modest rural tales, told in a simple and touching style, through 
which George Sand almost revolationized the literature of her day. 
Irs humble setting among the French peasantry where coarsest bread 
seems the sole recompense for arduous toil, is true to nature, and 
the story is told with inimitable grace. There are fourteen exqui- 
site etchirga by Radaux, each a gem, and the volume is one of the 
choicest ot the holiday gift books. 

The second is a beautifal and exceedingly interesting volome 
upon the history of playiog-cards, or the ** Devil's picture bonks,”’ 
as the Puritans called them, and the author has collected from 
many sources a great variety of odd and carious bits of information. 
That such ordinary and familiar objects as playing-cards should 
have a history will be a matter of surprise to some, as will also the 
fact that many nations have cards peculiar to themselves. Their 
origin is lost in obscurity, but it is generally conceded that they 
were introduced into Europe from the East at the time of the Cru- 
sades, from which date our knowledge of them begins. The book 
is elegantly illustrated with colored plates, giving the different 
styles of cards in use since the earliest times. 

The poem of The Sun Dial ia a quaint and charming fancy, in 
which Mr. Dobson’s genius is displayed at its best. Ir is finely 
illustrated and decorated by the skillfal hand of G. W. Edwards, 
whose name is a sufficient guarantee for beautifal and artistic work. 
The book is printed on heavy board leaves, and has a handsume 
cover of rich desigu. 


Port Tarascon. The Last Adventures of the I]lustri- 
ous Tartarin. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Henry 
James. New York: Harper & Bros. 359 pp., 64x 9. 

What more can be said about the illustrious Tartarin? He is a 
familiar household presence, and is as well beloved a visitor in this, 
his third appearance, as when he related to us his tremendous and 
astonishing adventures in Switzerland and Algeria. Unlike the 
characters in most sequels, which, especially in hamorous books, are 
apt to become flat and wearisome, Tartarin, as we know him better, 
zaing a firmer hold on our affections through bis sociable and charm- 
i: g personality, his hilarious fancies, and his delicious ‘* blarney.’’ 
Tartarin is the modern Don Quixote, and has certainly as good a 
claim to immortality as Cervantes’ hero. He has made the sober 
little French village on the banks of the Rhone a cynosure for al! 
eyes, and has given it a claim to greatness beyond its wildest aspi- 
rations. 

M. Danudet’s genius is nowhere better appreciated than in Amer- 
ica, where numerous translators have done much to popularizs his 
works, but he is especial!y fortunate in securing the service of so 
eminent a writer as Mr. James, whose intimate knowledge of all 
the delicate shadings of French idioms and fall appreciation of the 
author’s work make him invaluable as a translator and critic. 

The volume is most artistically bound and printed, and the illas- 
trations, in the style known as “ wash drawings,"’ which are now so 
popular, are profuse avd exquisite. A fine head of M. Daudet 
forms the frontispiece. 


Crowpep Our 0’ By William O. Stoddard. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 261 pp., 8x6. 

Crowded Oat o’ Crofield is a voung folks’ story which appeared 
in serial form in this year’s St. Nicholas, and won much admiration 
from the boys. It is deservedly popular, and is one of the most 
sueceasful books by this author. Its boy hero is a plucky little lad 
who fiods Crofiald too small for him, in his ambition to make some- 
thing of himself and to rise out of the cramped life of a poor coun- 
try village. He goes to New York, and after some hard experiences 
during which he manages to preserve his native integrity, tact, and 
industry, comes out a trusted and esteemed young merchant with 
ample funds to assist his family at home, especially his sister who 
is as bright and aspiring ashe. This is by no means one of the per- 
nicious beoks which teach boys that to leava home is a prime fac- 
tor in success, and that it is far better to starve in a city than feast 
in the country; neither is it filled with improbable and senseless ad- 
ventures. Jack Ogden, however, is such an exceedingly remark- 
able boy that he certainly would have been wasted in Crofield had 
he remained. The book is issued in a most attractive binding, and 
has a large number of good illustrations of the most striking scenes. 


Aw Op Love Letrer. By Irene C. Jerome. Holiday 

Sonvenir. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

An Old Love Letter contains selections from St. Jobn and Thomas 
Kempis delicately illuminated by this favorite artist. Its cover 
is of heavy antique board, and is closed with a novel seal and cord. 

The same firm issue ‘‘ All aroand the Year,’’ by Pauline 
Sunter. Price, 50 cents. A pretty new calendar, with dainty 
sepia-tinted drawings of children, appropriate to each montb. 
The twelve cards are joined together by rings so that each leaf 
may be turned backward, and a silver chain is attached to suspend 
it over the desk, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WRriTINGs oF JoaN RUSKIN. 
By Vida D Scudder, M.A., Wellesley College. Stadents’ Series 
of English Classics. Boston and New York: Lach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. 259 pp.. 6} x5. 

Raskin has not only been one of the most representative men of 
the century, but one of its most potent influe For many 
years his works have been studied as a great educational power, ¢s- 
pecially his interpretations of art, which are masterpieces of genius. 
An acquaintance with Ruskin is most desirable for students, not 
only for his thought but for his stvle, which is a model of elegant 
and melodious Saxon speech. Volumes of selections are not 
always happy, bat Professor Scudder’s book is one of the excep 
tions. She has given enough and not too much, and bas made care- 
fol and jadicious extracts from the most oharacteristic works 
They are grouped under the heads: Ruskin the Revealer of 
Nature; Rockin the Critic of Art; Raskin the Student of Soci- 
ology: and Ruekin the Teacher of Ethics, with an excellent chap- 
ter of explanatory notes. The introduction is a scholarly essay 
which shows its author not only as an enthusiastic disciple, bat a 
deep and thonghtfal student of Raskin literature, anxious to 
make him helpfal to the growiag miads who go often are either be- 


= by his dreamy idealism or discouraged by his yolaminous: 
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JSJOURNAT OF 


EDUCATI 


Fra Liero Lippt. 
New York: G. P. Patnam's Sons. 225 pp., 9x6. Price. $2.50, 
This is a romance foun‘ed ‘upon events in the life of Filinnc 


pictares and places, including Lippi’s most celebrated paintings. 


Tue Boy TRAVFULERS IN Great Britain AND IRELAND 


By Thomas W. Knox. New York: Harper & Bros. 536 pp., 9x7. 
The journey described in this volume is over a route more famil- 
iar than are the countries which have hitherto been visited by those 
indefatigable young travelers Frank and Fred, but the voung folke 
will find it no less interesting than its predecessors. These books 
are among the very best of their class, and contain a great amount 


of historical matter which ie of the highest value to young people. 
The issue of a new Boy Travellers is alwavs an event to yruthfal 


readers, with whom no books are more popular. The present vol- 


ome is unusually rich in illustrations and fall of interest throughout. 


Sonnets. by William Wordsworth. With Drawings by 


Alfred Parsone. New York: Harper & Bros. 11x8}. 
This is one of the richest avd most exquisite hooks we have seen 


thie season, and anyone receiving so beantifal a holiday remem- 
brance is indeed fortunate. Mr. Parson’s drawings are alwaye 
charming, and these are among his choicest compositions. They are 
not only graceful and artistic fancies, bat admirably il!nstrate the 
text, and give added beauty to the poet’s thoughts. The volume 
is handsomely bound in gold stamped leather, with every accessory 
of fine type and paper. The enclosing box has « portrait of 


Wordsworth in early life from Shnter’s painting of 1798 


Tue Goop Tarnes or Lire. New York: Frederick A. 


Stokes Company. 10x8. Price, $2 00. 


The seventh series of pen pictures, taken from this inimitable 


paper, is issued for the holidays in an unusually tasteful binding. 


The front cover has a charmingly groteeque frieze of dancing fig- 


ures in white and gold, and the drawings are fully up to the usaal 
high standard of style and comocsition. 
**? Tis trifles such as these 
That make a happy life.’’ 


SUMMERLAND. 

Boston: Lae & Shepard. Oblong Holiday Gift Book. 

This tastefal gallery of sanmer pictaras of hills in sunshine and 
shadow, meadow brooks, grasses and ferns, winding paths through 
quiet woods and across wave-washed sands, is issued for the holi- 
day season in a most attraetive form. The binding is in low-toned 


cloth, with designs in green and gold. Mr. G T. Andrews has 


shown his usual artistic skill in the wood engravings. 


Tue teacher of Elementary German will find “A Simple 


Method of Learniog German,’’ published by Franz H. Kirmayer, 
B-idgewater, Mass , valuable. This little pamphlet has been used 


with great success by Professor Kirmayer, in his work at the 
Bridgewater State Normal School. The aim of the book is to give 


the student familiarity with German pronunciation, words and 
structure. To this end the German text on one page is idiomati- 
cally translated on the opposite, saving mush time in the first steps 
of learning the language. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


News from Nowhere; by William Morris; price, $1.00. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 

In Darkest England and the Way Out; by General Booth. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

A Selection from the Sonnets of William Wordeworth; illustrated 
by Alfred Parsons —— Diana’s Livery ; by Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers 

Shakesveare’s Tragedy of King Richard ITI.; edited by K. Deigh- 
ton; price, 40 cents) New York: Macmillan & Co 

Dictionary of the English and German Languages; by Wm James; 
price, $2 50 —~— The Good Things of Life (Seventh Series); price, $2 
New York: Frederic A. Stokes Co. ; 

The Story of Wisconsin ; by Reuben Gold Thwaites ; price, $1.50. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Switzerland: by Lina Bug and Richard Stead; price. $1.50. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Protest Against Agnosticism; by P. F. Fitzgerald. London: 
Paul. Trench, Trubner, & Co. 

A Student’s History of England from the Earliest Times to 1885; by 
comnes Rawson Gardiner; price, $1.25 London: Longmans, Green, 

sompan 

Manual Training in Education; by C. M. Woodward, Ph.D ; price, 
$1.25. New Vork: Scribner & Welford. 

The Sun Dial; by Austin Dobson ; illustrated by George Whatton 
Edwards; price, $7 50. —— Battlefields and Camp Fires; bv Willis J. 
Abbott; price, $3.00 —— The Devils’ Picture Books; by Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer ——The Haunted Pool; by George Sand; trans- 
lated bv Frank Hunter Potter; price. $5 00.— Wanneta, the 
by W. K. Moorehead; price, $2.00 ——Maroussia; translated from the 
French; by Cornelia W. Cyr; price. $1 00.—The Silver Caves; bv 
Ernest Ingersoll; price $1.——Christie Johnstone; by Charles Reade; 
price, $1.25——Peg Wofflugton; by Charles Reade; price, $1.25 —- 
Four French Women; by Austin Dobson; price. $1 25.——The Doctor’s 
Dilemma; by Hesba Stretton; price, $1 09.——Desiree; translated by 
Mrs M. Carey: price. $1.25.—The Gallant Lords of Bois Dore (2 vs.) ; 
by George Sand; price, $300. New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 


en, 

Color in the Schoo! Room. Soringfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. 

A Russian Country House; by C:rl Detlef: translated by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis; price, 50 cents. — History of the United States; edited by 
Annie Cole Cady; price, 50 cents. New York: Worthington Co. 

The Story Hour; by Kate Douglass Wigeie and Nora A. Smith; 
price. $1 0°. Fables and Folk Stories (Pt. I) by Horace E. Scudder. 

oston: Houghton, Miffiiln. & Co 

A History of Rome; by P. V. N Myers; price. $1 10. —— A Chart of 
English Literature with References; edited by Geo. Edwin McLean, 
Ph price 35 cents. ——The Morning Hour: A Daily Song Service; 
by Emerson, Brown. and Gay; price. 60 cents. —— Kindergarten Sto- 
ries and Morning Talks; written and compiled by Sara E. Wiltsie. 
Boston: Ginn & Uo. 

Latin Prose Composition (Part 1); by Walter Miller. —— Sallust’s 
Bellum Catilinw; edited by Charles G. Herbermanv. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborp. 


By Margaret Vere Farrington, | 


Lippi. the artiet monk of Florenes in the fifteenth century Pan 
the reigv of Cosmo de Medici. He is generally considered one of 
the greatest of the painters before Raphael, thouch his fame is 
somewhat dimmed by his erratic and profligate career, The story 
of his marriage with Lucrezia Bati, a beautiful novice in the con- 
vent of Santa Margherits, who was the model for the greater part 
of his sacred pictures. and of his life and works in Florence under the 
patronage of the Medici, is most gracefully and pleasingly told. The 
coloring ard language are true to the time, and the style easy and 
refined. The book is most handsomely bonnd with gold stamped 
cover and gilt edges, and is enriched by fourteen photogravnres of 


By Margaret MacDonald Pullman. 


|NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The thirty-sevanth annual meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Concord, on Friday and Satar- 
day. Nov. 14 and 15. 

The meeting was called to order by Pres. C. H. Morss of Ports- 
mouth, and opened with prayer. A select chorns from the pupils 
of the Concord schools, ander the direction of Prof. C. S. Conant, 
furnished excellent music. 

A paper upon 


Common Sense in Teaching, 


_by Mr. F.C. Baldwin, principal of the Ash Street School, Manchester, 
was the first upon the program, and was in itself the best illus- 
tration of the subject presented, being thoroughly practical from 
beginning toend. Mr. Baldwinis himself a commonsense teacher, 
and believes that it is the training of the mind and not the storing 
of it with knowledge that turns the boy into a true man, a positive 
factor in the world’s equation. He described the living. breath- 
ing, walking cyclopzedia, a being with no mental power beyond a 
wonderfal memory. (Common sense teaching furnishes, on the one 
hand, accurate and definite knowledge; on the other, it cultivates 
all the faculties of the mind. It makes the child fally aware that 
he has jadgment, that he is a creator as well as an observer. The 
teacher of common senee out of his own heart and brain, can in- 
spire his pupils with suffisient motive power to become their own 
teachers. 

The speaker described at some length the old-fashioned primary 
“‘schoolmarm,’’ as she existed in all her terrors a quarter of a cent- 
ary ago, ard contrasted the pictare with the modern teacher, who 
has learned something of the rediscovered truisms, pieces of com- 
mon sense, known as ‘‘ohjact leasons’’ It is not common sense 
to do too much for the child that he might do for himself: com- 
mon sense teaching in all grades is based upon three words, “ Sae,”’ 
‘*Do,”’ ** Tell.’? If achild leaves the grammar school with a 
memory of a few important facts, has a reasonable power of at 
tention, can reason from cause to effact, from known hypothesis to 
just conclusion, can read between the lines of the printed page, 
and can use a limited vocabulary. stating his ideas in precise lan- 
guage, he has common sense, and if he be not an exception, his 
teachers are common sense teachers. 

Business Arithmetic. 

Miss N. F. Pierce followed with an able paper on ‘‘ Business 
Arithmetic’? The subject discussed is a most important one, 
since inefficiency in ite results is most easily detected, and its de 
mands form more or less of the daily life of every person. The 
business world demands not that the pupils shall be prodigies, but 
that they shall be able to add accurately a column of figures, to 
work readily in common fractions, to compute interest, to make 
out bills and receipts, to write business letters, and make simple 
entries in day-book, cash-book, and ledger. The speaker showed 
how bright. enthusiastic teachers might avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to learn business arithmetic, and encourage pupils to pur- 
sue the same course of inquiry, by frequent visits to the bank cash- 
ier, the book-keeper, and the business map. She would advise the 
teacher to allow her pupils to transact ordinary business matters 
for her. pay bills and get receipts, send actual telegrams, and 
orders for books, appealing thus to their sense of responsibility. 
Tn teaching arithmetic, a share of the severe discipline of training 
for business should be applied, and the vexatious blundering of 
children largely done away with. 

Miss Pierce gave an interesting description of the manner in 
which higher arithmetic and bookkeeping are tanght in the public 
schools of Portamouth, the system resembling that in use in busi- 
ness colleges. It is, in fact, starting the pupil out as an independ- 
ent business man as soon as he has some knowledge of the forms 
of entering business transactions. The working materials of the 
class are the usual set of bookkeeping blanks, paper representing 
money, bankbooks, check, and receipt books. Each pupil selects 
some branch of business and goes through all the forms of business 
transactions. The experiment has proved so successful that 
Portsmouth recommends it to all New Hampshire teachers. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The afternoon session was devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ What 
the Pablie Schools should Teach,”’ and what preliminary training 


is needed by teachers. 

Mr. M. C. Smart, principal of the Stevens High School, Clare- 
mont, presented the first paper. After referring to the series of 
articles published some time ago in the Furum, and acknowledging 
that a perfect course of study is an impossibility, he briefly outlined 
the long list of branches taught in ordinary high schools. In his 
jadgment too much is attempted in the limited period of schoo! life. 
It matters not so mach what is taught as how it is presented to the 
ehbild’s mind. 

In deciding upon a course of stady, those branches should be se- 
lected which will yield the most valuable kinds of knowledge. The 
speaker placed a knowledge of English at the head of an ideal list, 
not simp!y that knowledge of the language which enables the pupil 


Sioux ; | to pronounce words with accuracy, or to express his ideas in a halt- 


ing way. but the accurate and ready use of his mother-tongue. 


| Add to this, something of the history of the language and an ac- 


quaintance with the best literature. Next io importance he placed 


\a knowledge of our own country. 


Training of Teachers. 
Mr. L. S. Hastings, principal of the Nashaa High School, fol- 


ian ifold Cyclopedia (Vol. 25); price, 75ceats. New York: John B : with an able paper on the ‘‘ Teacher's Knowledge of the 


Sabj-cts Taught.”’ This knowledge shoald be, firat, exact, that 


‘the teacher may inspire confidence in the pupil and command re- 


spect. Too often teachers know a little about the subject, guess at 


‘the rest, and put forth their knowledge and their guesses, as if 


both were current coin and of equal value. The teacher who, so 
far an his knowledge goes, is accurate, clear, and confident, is well 
qualified to assist in raising a generation of clear thiokers, who 
will know, not only how mach they know, but how mach they do 
not know,—which was, in the jadgment of Socrates, the very 
quintessence of wisdom. Secondly, this knowledge should be real, 


: ible, seek and fiad for 
that is, the teacher should as far as possible, see —s Ra rollment of 1,052 


himself the truth of other's statements, that he may 
thie from my own odservation und my owe resources. I+ is ay rea! 
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to him as if he himself had discovered it. Again, the teacher's 
knowledge should be fall. He should himself know vastly more 
about the subject he is to teach than he expects his pupils to learn. 
If his knowledge is not to some extent comprehensive, he exposes 
himself to embarrassing questions from wide awake pupils, ques- 
tions that lead quite away from the printed pages of the day’s les- 
sna, questions that he will will gladly welcome, if assured of the 
range and accuracy of his own knowledge. A point of minor im- 
portance might be added,—that a teacher’s knowledge should be 
symmetrical, jastly proportioned in all its parte. His acquaint- 
ance and interest in one portion of a subject should not be greater 
than in another. 

Prof. C. C. Rounds of the State Normal School made a short 
address upon the same general line of thought, confining himself 
to the subject of ‘' Pedagogics as Necessary for the Training of 
Teachers.’ As a foundation for this science, teachers should 
study ethics, physiology and hygiene, and psychology (One study 
cannot take the place of another. and a teacher lacks something 
who has not been trained physically. intellectually, and morally. 
He emphasized the necessity of studving hygiene and applying the 
knowledge thus derived. Some of the common errors in regard to 
teaching were pointed out, and some of the important principles of 
pedagogy discussed. 

Prof. George N. Croas, principal of the Robinson Seminary, Ex- 
eter. addressed the andienca upon the enbject, ‘* How Shall Teach- 
ers Meet the Demand for Professional Training ?’’ The candidate 
should first understand that three things are necessary,—a broad 
education, normal training, and exoerience. The primary teacher 
cannot have too wide a culture. He agreed with Mr. Hastings that 
teachers should have specialties, but the liberal general education 
should come first. The last ten years have shown great improve- 
ments in educational work, but none is more important than the 
growing conviction that normal or professional training is neces- 
sary. Clark University has recognizad thie by establishing a chair 
of pedagogy. Professor Croas referred to the danger of falling into 
ruts that beset experienced teachers. Next to theologians, there ia 
no class of people so opinionated as teachers. The last and most 
important means by which teachers can meet the demands upon 
them is to cultivate Jofty spiritual qualities, without which there 
can be no character buildiog,—the end and aim of all teaching. 

In the evening a large audience Jistened to a moat entertaining 
and instructive lecture by Professor Bisbee of Dartmouth College, 
on ‘‘ The Romance of American History. 


SATURDAY FoRENOON, 

The exercises on Saturday opened promptly at 9 o’clock. After 
singing by the pupils of the Concord schools and a brief business 
meeting, the audience gave their attention to an able paper on 
‘Discipline in Education,’ by Mr. I. H. Upton of Portsmouth. 
The paper was warmly applauded, and called forth an earnest dis- 
enssion, which was participated in by Messrs. Rounds, Hastings, 
Pease, Baldwin, Winch, and others. 

Mr. Somes, principal of the Manchester Hieh School, supplied 
Professor Patterson's place on the program, Mr. Patterson being 
prevented bv illness from attendance. 

Mr. S. T. Datton of Brookline, Mass., delivered an address upon 
“The Place of History in Grammar and Primary Schools.’’ The 
speaker showed how the study of this subject gives the best possible 
opportunity for inculcating morality. It enables the child to be 
bronght face to face with the problems which touch his life, his 
conduct, his motives. Mr. Datton would haveit tanght in the very 
lowest grades in the form of simple stories, and so on through the 
different grades of school life. The address abounded in practical 
suggestions and good advice. 

A discussion followed, which was opened by Superintendent 
Douglass of Keene, in an excellent paper on the ‘‘ Relationship of 
History to Good Citizenship.”’ 

In addition to the customary resolutions, a series was introdnced 
by Supt. Channing Folsom of Dover, declaring that the state laws 
concerning education should be amended, symplified, and har- 
monized. 

In agreement with the resolations, the following Committee on 
Legislation was appointed: T. I. Hopkins, of Manchester, C. C. 
Ronnds of Plymouth, Channing Folsom of Dover, W. E. Sargent 
of Franklin Falle. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres'- 
dent—G. I. Hopkine, Manchester. Vice-President—C. H. Doug- 
lass, Kaene. Secretary—Clara J. McKean. Nashua. Treasurer— 
George Winch, Manchester. 

The following were made additional members of the Executive 
Committee: George A. Mirick of Plymouth, and Miss N. F. Pierce 
of Portamouth. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 2: California Superintendents; Sacramento. 

Dac. 5-6: Teachers’ Meeting; New Milford, Conn. 

Dee. 7: Lastitute; New Milford, Conn. 

Dae, 10-30: Teachers’ Bazaar; Lenox Hall, New York City. 
Dee. 12: Ohio Valley Round Table. 

Dee. 13: St. Louis County; Claytown, Mo. 

Dac. 18-23: Escambia County Institute; Pensacola, Fla. 
Dee. 29-31: Missouri Valley District Association; Independence. 
Doe, 20-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 

Dae. 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 

Dec. 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
Dee. 29-31: North East Missouri Association ; Hannibal. 
Dae. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Dee. 30-Jan. 1: S. E. Missouri Association; De Soto. 

Dec. 30-Jan. 1: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln. 

Jan. 1, 2, 3,90: Maine Pedagogical Society; Waterville. 


CALIFORNIA. 
A commercial college has been founded at Fresno, and began its 


firat session on Oct. 16. 
Daring the month of September, the state printer sold 38 923 
schoolbooks, for which he received $13,658.91. Daring the monthe 
of Jaly, August, and September, more books are sold than at any 
other time of the year; the total number disposed of this year was 
138 863 
Fresno City. with a population of over 10,000, has a school en- 


The Cogswell High School, Sau Francisco, never was in better 


~ Selected and edited by H. C. Davis and | BRIDGMAN. “12mo, 370 


Brief Declamations. pp. Teachers’ price, 80 cts. ; by mail, 87 cts. Until Fanuary |, 1891, 


the publishers will send a sample copy, postpaid, to any teacher who remits 50 cents. 


Modernness is the distinctive characteristic of this collection. 


i ith i in sty) the oratory of the past: v 
tor ie that no extract admitted lacks at least three prime requisites for a school 


acknowledged merit as models for declamation 


exercise in speaking: (1) brevity, three minutes being the usual limit of time al 
(3) careful gradation to the powers of pupils of different azes and stages Of progress 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


Most of the selections are examples of the best of current public 
but admission has not been denied to a few old favorites of 


lowed for a piece; (2) suitability to declamation ; and 


’ 2vols. 8 vo. Price to 
James’ (Wm.) Psychology. $5.34 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris says: “I have never seen before a work 
that brings together so fully all of the labors, experimental and 
analytic, of the school of physiological psychologists. . . . As 
interesting as a novel. And I doubt not that the book will be 
widely read by persons who have never made much study of Psy 
chology hitherto, on account of the dryness of the exposition: that 


have been accessible,” 


NEW YORK. 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


condition. I+ is the foremost manual training school on the Pacific 
Coast, and is being visited by the leading educators. 

The second institute of Pasadena City wasbeld Nov. 1. Miss H. 
M. Scott gave an exercise in the ‘‘ Delsarte Philosophy of Expres- 
sion’’; Sapt. Will S. Monroe discussed the educational history of 
the Romans; Mrs. J. Powell Rice of Sau Diego had a fine paper 
on vocal music; and Iadian Agent Rast gave an address on Indian 
education. 

Coronado Beach is no longer a part of San Diego City. It is an 
independent school district. 

Mr. N. C Twining, late superintendent at Riverside, has accepted 
@ position as instructor in Chafee College, Ont. 

FLORIDA. 

The teachers of Escambia County and of Pensacola gave a most 
interesting farewell testimonial, on November 14, to Hon. Philip 
K. Yonge, on his retirement from nearly fourteen years’ active ser- 
vice on the county board of public instruction. The exercises ia- 
claded addresses by many of the leading citizens, and closed with 
the presentation of a gold-headed cane from school No. 1, of which 
Prof. J. P. Patterson is principal. 

St. John’s County is being favorably commented upon because of 
the great improvement in the condition of the public schools. 

The Escambia County White Teachers’ Institute meets at Pen- 
sacola Dec. 18, continuing till Tuesday, Dee. 23. The meetings 
are to be under the direction of County Sapt. N. B. Cook. Among 
the instructors are to be: J. P. Patterson, Prof. Benj. Rush, Prof. 
J. M. Tate, Miss Lucy McKinlay, Mrs. Helena Walker, Prof. J. 
D. Bryon, Miss Nannie L Wentworth, Miss M. A. Meek, Miss 
Daisy Anson, Mre. E. J. Wilson, Prof. Jno. P. Selman, Mias Lizzie 
Milner, Mrs, A. K. Suter, Miss Eala J. Kyle, Prof. J. E. Allen, 
Mrs. A. W. McReynolds, Miss A. M. Oleott, Prof, Solon R. Tate, 
Prof. C. V. Thompson, and Hon. Geo. 8. Hallmark. 

GEORGIA. 

The eighteenth annual report of the public schools of Macon and 
Bibb County is just out. It shows a total scholastic population 
(ages 6 to 18) in the city of Macon of 2,126 white and 2,450 colored ; 
in the country schools of the county, 1,939 white and 3,862 colored, 
making a total in the county of 4,065 white and 6,312 colored, a 
grand total in the county of 10,377. Of these there were enrolled 
in the city limits 1,521 whites and 521 colored; in the country 
schools there were enrolled 1,366 white and 2,011 colored, making 
a total enrollment in city of 2,042, and in the country schools of 
8.877, or a grand total in the county of 5,419. These figures show 
that only asmall fraction more than one half of the children avail 
themselves of the free public schools of the county. The great dif 
ference in the enrollment of the colored children in the city against 
those of the country schools is noticeable. Only a little more than 
one fifth (21 per cent.) of the colored children in the city limits 
attend. while in the country more than half (52 per cent.)are found 
attending. This feature of attendance on public instruction among 
the colored people is noticeable all over the state. The country 
colored schoolhouses are crowded full, while in the towns they do 
not attend. The only reason I can give is the better circumstances 
of those who can resiat the temptation to crowd into the towns 
where remunerative employment cannot be found, sofficient to 
clothe and feed the children in schoo], and buy their books. Asa 
whole the race is anxious to gain an education, but shiftlessness in 
gathering around the towns, and living, often in squalid wretched- 
ness, is a great har to the better desires of the negro people. 

Supt. B. M. Zettler, who bas made the eighteen annual reports 
to the board of education, sta'es that the schools were never more 
prosperous. There is a material gain in enrollment, in daily attend- 
ance, in zeal on the part of the public. and quite a marked advance 
in the value of public school property. Whereas some years ago 
the better classes of people looked upon the public schoo's as a 
pauper institution and shunned them, now this same intelligent 
class patronize them most universally. Superintendent Zettler has 
an able assistant in Mr D Q. Abbott, who devotes his time to the 
city schools while Mr. Zettler rides the county over, looking in at 
the various country schools, grading them, exhorting teachers re- 
porting wants and doing a grand work generally. An item in the 
report of the finance committee shows that he has ridden awav $151 
worth of ‘‘horea hire.”’? Salaries of superintendents are $2,250 and 
$1.650, while Principal C. B. Chapman of the boys’ high school 
receives $1 575, and Miss Bessie H. Merrill, principal of the girls’ 
high school receives $945. Other bigb school teachers receive from 
$540 to $9, while the grammar principals, all of whom are women, 

receive $675 each. Other teachers receive an average of about 
$400. ‘‘So far as practicable the course of study is the same for 
all the schools throughout the county.’’ 

The second annual report of the public schools of Newnan is just 
out. It shows an enrollment in the white schools of 381, and in the 
colored of sixty pupils, There are eight white teachers and one 
colored. These schools charge a fee of fifty cents a month to all 
pupils in the primary and grammar school classes, and $1 50 
a month in the high school. This feature was incorporated in the 
bill passed by the legislature authorizing the establishment of the 
system. 

Supt. W. M. Robinson of Dawson is highly encouraged with the 
opening of public schools in his place. Two hundred and fifty have 
been enrolled, and they are still coming in rapidly. This is the 
first year Dawson has ever had the public school system in operation 
longer than for about three months yearly. The people will now 
have ten months’ school. 


ILLINOIS. 


Prin. Cora Lewis of the Wells School, Chicago, conducted the last 
meeting of the Cook County Association, with a tact, grace, and vigor 
that won special commendation. Elizabeth Harrison was one of 
the most ardent advocates of the new phases of teaching reading. 


IOWA. 
The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Des Moines, December 30-31; and 
January 1-2, 1891. The following is the program : 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 
President—State Srvt. Henry Sabin, Des Moines. Secretary—Prof. M. 
F. Arey. Cedar Falls. 

Tuesday—What Shall Precede the American University. by Prof. 
A. N. Currier, Chairman of Com. The Problem of Individuality in 
Instruction. by Snot. F MM. Witter, Chairman of Com. Moral Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools, by Supt O O. Seott, Chairman of Com. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
President -Suvt. Jas McNaughton. Connell Binffs. Vice Presidents~— 
Prof. EF W Stanton, Ames; Prin. .vdia Hinman. Waterloo; Co. 
Supt J. H. Landes, Keosauqua Secretary—E. J. Esgate, Marion. 
Treasury — Supt. D. W. Lewis. Washington. 
Tuesday Evening — Address of Welcome, by Dr. H. O. Breeden, Des 
Moines. Response. by Vice Pres. E. W. Stanton. Ames. President’s 
Address, by Supt Jas. McNaughton, Couneil Bluffs 


Samson, Belle Plaine. 

Afternoon — The Free Text-book Plan: Is it Just. Economical and 
Practicable ? by Supt. J. J. McConnell, Atlantic. Discussion, led by 
W. E. Burke. Buriingtov, and Co Supt. Ole O. Roe, Nevada. State 
Education: Its Purposes and Needs, by Supt. W. M. Beardshear, Des 
Moines. Discussion, led by Prof. A. C. Barrows, Ames, and Supt. O. 
P Bostwick. Clinton. 

Evening—Lecture—-The Purpose of the Public School, by Supt. Geo. 
Howland, Chicago. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 
President. — Pres. C. A. Schaeffer, lowa City. Secretary — Prof. A. B. 
Price, Des Moines. 

Wednesday Afternoon— President’s Address. The Etymolcgical 
Objection to Spelling Reform, by Prof. 8. G. Barnes, Grinnell. 
Relations of Secondary Schools and Colleges, by Prof. H. H. Freer, Mt 
Vernon. How May the Number Seeking to Obtain a Thorough Edu- 
cation be Increased ? by Prof. J. E. Todd, Tabor. 


SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 
President—Miss Margaret Doolittle, Ames. Secretary—Miss Mary B. 
Witter. Marion. 

Wotncodan Afternoon—I. The High School. Practical Studies, by 
Sadie Rice, Boone. General Discussion. Manual Training in, by Geo. 
Robbins. Daveaport. General Discussion. High School English, by 
Geo Edward Marshall, Koekuk. Discussion. led by Abbie S Abbott, 
Cedar Rapids. II, The Normal Scho«l. — What Shall it Teach? by 
Wm. M.Croan, Shenandoah. Discussion, led by W. F. Cramer, Sioux 
City. The Use of Its Methods, by A. W. Rich, LeMars. The Abuse 
of its Methods, by F Ella Buckingham, Cedar Falls. Discussion, led 
by E. H. White, Oskaloosa. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
President — T. H. Hacker, Hampton. Secretary — Miss Carrie A. 
Byrne, Le Mars. 

Wednesday Afternoon.— Ought the Basis for Promotion in and 
Graduation from Normal Institutes to be the Same in the Counties of 
Iowa ? by E. P. Fogg, Marshalltown. Discussion, by A. R. Sale, 
Mason City. The Competent Institute Instructor, by C. F Swift, Har- 
lan. Discussion, by Miss Eva Gregg, Cherokee. Discussion, The 
Model Country School House. Report of State Board of Reading Cir- 
cle, by C. F. Saylor, chairman, Des Moines. 

PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 


ie F. Stolebarger, Ft. Dodge. Secretary — Bertha L. Patt, 
ecorah. 

Wendesday Afternoon — Writing in the Public Schools, by Prof. A. 
E. Parsons. Creston. Discussion opened by Miss Bertha L. Patt, 
Decorah. Penmanship in County Institutes, by Supt. H. C. Hollings- 
worth, Centerville. Drawing from an Educational Standpoint, by 
Prof. 8. Plumley, Muscatine. Discussion opened by G. W. Bryan, 
Montezuma. The Practical in Teaching Penmanship, by Prof. D. H. 
Snoke, Des Moines. Discussion opened by Miss Mattie B. Floyd. 
Chillicothe, Mo. Materials for Writing and Drawing in Public Schools 
and Institutes, by Prof B. F. Ogden, Delta. 


ELEMENTARY AND GRADED DEPARTMENTS. 
President—Principal W. A Doron, Monticello. Secretary—Principal 
Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines. 

Wednesday Afternoon — Sys ia. 1 The Teacher Out of the 
Sehoolroom —The Teacher in Society. by Miss Etta Supple, Des 
Moines The Teacher in Politics, by Supt. C. W. Carson, Winterset. 
The Teacher*in Finance, by Supt. Chas. W. Deane, Sioux City. 
II The Promotion of Pupils — Reviews and Fx¢minations, What and 
How, by Supt. Orion C. Scott, Oskaloosa. The Per cent System of 
Marking and Reporting. by Supt. S S Towsley, Hampton. Methods 
of Marking—Daily Recitation Marking and Monthly Estimates, by 
Supt. Geo Chandler, Osage. 

PRIMARY SECTION OF ELEMENTARY AND GRADED DEPT 
President—Flizabeth K. Matthews, Des Moines. Secretary—Maggie 
Smith. Washington. 

Wednesday Afternoon—The Herbartian System of School Educa- 
tion, by Miss P. J. Snelling, Marshalltown. The Sanitary Condition 
of the School Room, by Mrs. Minuie T. Hatch, Des Moines. 


KANSAS, 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the K+nsas State Aasocia- 
tion will be held at Topeka, Deo. 29, 30, and 31. The following 


is the program : 
UNION MEETINGS. 
Monday Evening. —Address of Welcome. by Hon. Bernard Kelley. 
Response, by Supt. A. 8. Olin. Annual Address, by D. E. Sanders, 


resident. 

’ Tuesday Afternoon —Practical Side of Art in the Public School. by 
May L. Clifford. Emporia. Discussion: J. D. Walters, Manhattan; 
Fffie Graham. Wichita, A Pilea for Industrial Education, by T. 8. 
Harkins, Junction City. Discussion: H.G. Larimer, Toneka; George 
G. Ryan. Leavenworth. Indian Edneation, by Chas. F. Meserve, Law- 
rence. Symposium: History of Education—(a) Colonial Period, by 
W. R. Stevenson, Wichita; (b) Revoluticnary Period. by W. A, Quayle, 
Baldwin: (c) Constitutional Period, by J. H. Hays, Winfield. Presen- 
tation of Sloyd Work. by Miss Topelius of Finland. 

Wednesday Afternoon.— Political Science in the Common Schools. by 
F. W. Blackmar. Lawrence. Discussion: W. N. Sinclair, Coffeyville; 
H. C. White. Anthony. Habit in Education, by W.C. Landsen, Fort 
Scott ™ Discussion: Buel T. Davis, Atchison; F. H. Clark. Minneapo 
lis. Educational Lessons of the Year, by Chan. F. H. Snow, Lawrence. 


CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


Tuesday (Geo, H. Winans, president).—Teachers’ Examinations, by 
E. F. Taylor. Kansas af Discussion: H. 8. Landis, Medicine Loge; 
Frances Katner, Troy; C. P. White, Hutchinson. The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of the Future. by Alvin Chatterton, McPherson. Discussion: E. 
T. Barber. Iola; J. 8 Ford, Abilene: C N. Harkness, Ness City 
Wednesday —County Educational Meetings, by Mrs. Anna 8. Wood, 
Garden City. Discussion: Mattie Worcester, dill City; J. H. Sim- 
mons, Norton; 8. J. Heaton, Mound City. Desirable Changes in Our 


ig Discussion, led by Prof. A Loughridge, Cedar Fall, and Supt. | School Laws. by E. G. Dewey, Howard. Discussion: W. Rp 


The. 


lington; N. B. Bartlett, Lawrence; D 8. Pence, Wichita. * Cone, Bur. 


CoMM‘N AND GRADED SCHOOL SECTIOon. 

Tuesday (J. W. Quay, Lyons, chairman).—Growth of Langy 
Thought, by Helen N. Eacker, Delpnos. Discussion: Mrs, ¢ 4g and 
ninger, Topeka; Bertha Canary, Independence. Cultivation, 
Reading Habit, byS 8. Esty, Humboldt. Discussion: Ida 4 ANY the 
Baldwin; W.8. Slough, Eureka. Extent of Object Teaching }, Iborn, 
Webb, Dodge City. Discussion: Emilie Kuhlmann, Empory = 

Wednesday.— What is the Matter with Arithmetic ? by M 4 B 
Emporia. Discussion: A. Ludlum, McPherson; Wm. Wheeler alley, 
body; L. L. L. Hanks, Kansas City, Kans. A Plea for the «\;,/¢% 
Tongue,” by MacDonald, Topeka. Discussion: L ¢. other 
Eureka; Lewis Scott, Axtell. Should More Attention Be Given eet 
loan History Our Fablie Schools by Columbus 
cussion: atkins, Topeka; 8. V. Mallory, Junction 
McClelian, Pleasanton. on City; F, 

Tuesday . H. Johnson, Emporia, chairman). — Re] 
Common Schools to the High Schools’ by Guy P. Benton, Fart, 
Discussion; W. A. Evans, Leavenworth; U. P. Shull, Wichita ct 
nificance of Methods, by T. J. Loar, Phillipsburg. Discussion’ p°' 
Hoenshel, Holton: 1. F. Mather, Stockton. Principles of Social ‘Re: 
form, by E. A. Mead KansasCity, Kans. Discussion: J y Bee 
Topeka; B S. McFarland, Olathe. * 108s, 

Wednesday.— English and Latin only in High Schools. bys y N 
Independence. Discussion: 8. B. Todd, Sterling; J. ©. Gray re 
donia. Place and Value of Mental Science. by D R. Boyd. arian.” 
City. Discussion: A. Schuyler, Salina ; M. Chidester, Concorde” 
Symposium: Common Schools, by E. L. Cowdrick. Clay Center. Hig 
Schools, by J. E. Klock, Emporia; Colleges, by Dr. P. MeVicar, Type 


MISSOURI. 


An institute of two days was held recently at Kirkwoog St, 
Louis County. A number of interesting papers were read and di 
cussed, by Prof. H. W. Prentiss of St. Louis, Pres. R. Nottos 
of Cape Girardeau, F. P. Sever of Neosho, Supt. FE. H. Long of 
St. Louis. The next meeting will be held in Clayton, Dec, 13. 

Prof. C. H. Harvey, teacher of mathematics in the Richmond 
High School, has gone to Ann Arbor University, Michigan, to tak, 
a Cy course in mathematics and modern languages. 

he S. E. Missouri Teachers’ Association has changed its tin, 
of meeting from summer to winter, and will hold its next session 
at DeSoto, Dec 30, 31, 1890, and Jan. 1, 1891. 

The N. E Missouri District Teachers’ Association meets a: 
Hannibal during the holidays. Ic will be a success. Superiate.d. 
ent McCortney is to be there. 

The Missouri Valley District Association holds its next ses. 
sion at Independence. Superintendent Bahiman is putting forth 
every effort to make it a success, Dz. 29, 30, and 31, is the time 
for this meeting. 

Lebanon is the place for the meeting of the S. W. District Ag. 
sociation. Pres. T. L. Raby is working with a vim and energy 
that means success. The Association has offered two prizes of $2) 
each : one for best declamation, the other for best essay on the sub- 
ject of True Politenees. Each county in the district is requested to 
send a contestant for each prize. Mach interest is being taken in 
the matter. 

Supt. L. J. Hall of the Montgomery city schools is doing fixe 
work. Up to the middle of October he had enrolled 485, and had 
collected $360 tuition for the first half of the term. 

Prof. J. A. Riley, for several years superintendent of the Lamar 
pase schools, is now president of the Twin Bridges State Normal 

ool, a wae Bridges, Mont. We bespeak for Montana an excellent 
8c 


NEW YORK. 


Supt. David Beattie is making vigorous warfare against the im- 
position practiced by non-resident papils who try to steal their od- 
ducation at the expense of the city. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Miss Emily A. Viall, recently principal of the De- 
troit School, waa married Oct. 29, to Dr. R. E. Moon, at Oberlin. 
—— Cleveland falls into line in opening the afternoon session of the 
primary aod grammar schools at 1.30 instead of 2 o'clock, during 
the winter months. ——Four additions have recently been made to 
the night school system. 

There will be an educational mass meeting held at Springfield, 
Dec. 5, when Hon, John Hancock, state commissioner of common 
schools will be present and deliver an address. 

The Hamilton County Teachers’ Association met at Cleveland, 
Nov. 8. The program was as follows: ‘‘ Ejucation and Govern- 
ment,’’ by Anson McKinney of Riverside; ‘‘ Language Teaching,” a 
criticism, by J. T. Gaines of Louisville, Ky. ; ‘‘ School Manage 
ment,'’—Tardiness, by B. W. Barrows; “ Whispering.” by Sophia 
Morganthaler ; “Attention,’’ by A. J. Willey ; “ Home Work,” byJ. 


Locke. O. P. Vorhees is president, and Nellie Powers is secretary 
of the Association. 


“No other Weekly Paper gives such a Variety of Entertaining Readiny at 8o low a price.” 


HEYOUTHS 


Copies and Full Prospectus for the Volume for 1891 sent on Application. 


Wednesday — Teaching of Penmanship in Public Schools, bv Prof. 
Chandler H. Pierce. Keokuk. Discussion, led by Supt. Wm. Wilcox. 
Mason City, and Princival David Williams, Essex. Address—Moral | 
Training. by Dr. E. E. White. Cincinnatt. 
on ning, — Lecture-— The Duty of the Hour, by Dr. E. E. White, | 

Thursday — The County Superintendency: Its Requirements and 
Problems, by County Supt. R. C. Barrett, ape. Discussion, led by 
Supt. Alda Tate, Supt. A. W. Btuart, 
Ottumwa. ucational Tendencies, by Prot. J, ©. Gilchrist, Bio 
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—— 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The Washington County Association held a 

guccessful meeting at Dennysville, Friday and 

: gtarday, Nov. 14 and 15. Hon, N. A. Luce 
4 ‘ded over the assembly. 

The first subject presented was “‘ Incentives to 

5,” by Albert P. Richardson, principal of the 

State Normal School at Castine. After the dis- 

sion of the subject a very interesting paper 

pon “School Diecipline,’’ was read by G. H. 

Gould of the Brooks Grammar School of Eastport. 

yr, Gould put great force upon love as a mo- 
instead of panishment. 

In the afternoon a simple method of computing 

iy was illustrated by George W. Cham- 

yerlain of the Church Street Grammar School, 


forenoon an excellent paper was 
wad by Rev. Charles Whittier on the subject of 
‘Moral Iestraction.” The following officers 
yore appointed : On Reso!utions—Albert F. Rich. 
srdson of Castine, George W. Chamberlain of 
(ulais, and George H. Gould of Eastport. On 
Vominati.ns—Elle S. Bridgham of Pembroke, 
0, P. Reynolds of Calais, and Katherine Halliday 
of Calaie. President—G. Chamberlain. Vice- 
President -G. Parker Ricker of Perry. Secretary 
_Helen A. McDonald. Executive Committee— 
quorge H. Gould, Bertha E. Boyd of Calais, and 
Hattie M. Campbell of Pembroke. The success 
of the meeting was due largely to W. R. Allen, 
soper visor of Dennysville, and ley St. Clair of 
Calais. ‘The customary resolutions of thanks were 
adopted. The Association is to meet next year at 
Pembroke. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Very pleasant exercises were held at Franklin, 
Nov. 14, on the occasion of the presentation of s 
fag to the public schools by Master W. A. Robia- 
wo of Boston. Prin. W. E. Sargent of the high 
ybool presided over the exercises, which included 
yn address by Mr. Robinson, the acceptance of the 
fag by George R. Stone, for the board of edaca- 
: tion, and addresses by Rev. G. I. Griffin and Rev. 
D. J. Smith. 

) John H. Locke of Charlestown has prea nted a 

collection of specimens, representing the 

silver mines of Col o and the natural resources 

® of Fort Payne, Ala.,to the Farwell High School 
in North Charlestown. 


VERMONT. 


The fall term at Black River Academy, Lud. 
low, closed last Friday. The attendance was 
| large, aod the examinations showed thorough 
work. Under the efficient management of Pro- 
fessor Sherman the school is in a very prosperous 
condition. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Report OF THE Boston SUPERVISORS.— 
. The twelfth annual report of the Board of Saper- 
visors of Boston was prepared by Robert C. Met- 
alf for the board. 
The examination of teachers in August brought 
together 128 candidates; 19 for first grade, 9 for 
weond, 15 for third, 18 for fourth, and 67 for 
» “special grade.’’ Certificates were granted to 94, 
e Si of whom received them for the first time. Dar- 
* ing the year ending Sept. Ist, 1890, there were 
a lit teachers appointed on probation, the pro- 

bation of 144 ended, and 119 of them confirmed 
, by the school board. The first class in the normal 
a whool who took the extended course of one and one 
was graduated Feb, 1, 1890, and num- 
A The number of candidates for grammar school 

6 diplomas in June was 2,329, and 2,248 were suc- 
» eufal in obtaining them; 1875 graduates of the 
fammar schools entered the high schools ‘‘ clear,’’ 
wd 373 “on probation.”” There were 6,035 pu- 
ae vit promoted from the primary to the grammar 
khools during the year. Of the 102 appointments 
iffemale teachers during the year, 50 were grad- 
utes of the normal school. 

Seven graduates of the normal school have re- 
ttived, since Feb. 1, 1890, careful training in the 
vork of the kindergarten from a most accom- 
pluhed teacher, Miss Fisher, who is now employed 


these graduates are already engaged in the service, 


tablished, open to all residents of the city exce 
those enrolled in the public day schools. 4 » 
_ Six kitchen schools have been opened, giving 
imstruction to more than one thousand girls. 
These schools admit pupils from grammar classer, 
such pupils being excused from attendance on the 
usual class-room exercises for two and one-half 
hours per week, during which time they are under 
the instruction of the teachers of cookery. Sewing 
is tanght with marked success in all the grammar 
schools containing girls. 

_“ The ‘ Course of Study’ marks out quite defi- 
nitely the work required in the several grades of 
the schools. It is not expected that all pupils in 
the same grade will accomplish an equal amount 
of work, or that all will do the work equally well; 
nor is it expected that the standard of excellence 
in one school will be precisely the same as in an- 
other, Still, it is expected that the same kind of 
work will be undertaken by all teachers in the 
same grade.”’ 

“* Individual promotions are to be encouraged, 
both on account of the pupil and of the school. 
Let the bright pup'l once feel that he is not bound 
with chains of iron to the class in which he ficds 
himself; let him feel that energetic work in the 
school! will ‘better his condition’ precisely as it 
willin any other field of labor, and the beneficial 
effect will be felt all along the line in the ranks of 
the school.’’ 

Results. —‘* The progress in manual training 
made during the past year in our schools has been 
too slow to satisfy the demands of its more ardent 
advocates, but quite rapid enough to insure a 
healthy growth in this new departure in education. 

“* Needle-work, although ac first it met with 
considerable opposition from pupile, parents, and 
teachers, is now firmly established as one of the 
most useful requirements of the ‘ Course of Study.’ 

“The idea has gained ground that supple- 
mentary reading, properly used, aids rather than 
hinders the ‘regular’ work. It is found that 
pupils who can read an interesting book, and tell 
the teacher or class the substance of what has been 
read, in well-chosen words, can do the same thing 
when the geography or history leason becomes, for 
the time being, the reading-book.”’ 

Linguage-work.— ‘‘ The term ‘language,’ as 
used in the ‘Course of Study,’ inclades reading, 
spelling, penmanship, grammar, written composi- 
tion, and training in oral expression. 

**Tt should be the aim of the teacher so to train 
his pupils in the use of English that habits of cor- 
rect usage will become fixed. A knowledge of 
grammar has but little to do with the use of lan- 
guage by children. They speak and write from 
habit ; hence the necessity of forming good habite. 

** To train pupils to use their mother-tonque with 
a fair degree of skili and correctness must always 
be the chief aim of teachers in any grade of the 


ic 
** The atudy of literature should include a care- 
ful study of language. The child must be taught 
to use English correctly before he is fitted to ap- 
preciate its literature, and he does not use English 
correctly until he can think with a good degree of 
method, and exprees his thoughts in well-chosen 
words ; his written composition must be legible, 
correctly spelled, and properly punctuated.’ 


James S. Barrell of Cambridge is acting presi- 
dent of the State Association. The position was 
held by the late Wm. H. Lambert of Fall River. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The thirteenth meeting of the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ Association was held at New Lon- 
don, on Friday, Nov. 14, Prin. R. W. Hine of 
Greenville presiding. 

After the usual tu:iness meeting, Mr. J. A. 
Van Karen, teacher of music in the public schools 
of New London, conducted a class exercise in 
music, his pupils displaying remarkable facility io 
reading and excellent «xprersion. Miss Helen F. 
Page of the Willimantic Normal followed with an 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 


Wythe city for that purpose, and at least five of 


of all schools, for the brain, nerves and stomach. 


WANTED FOR HIGH 


We have been asked to recommend 


lady Preceptress for State Normal. Salary, $1000 
| 0 $1200. Graduate of Wellesle , Smith, Vas- 
| ‘a, or some leading college, One who can 
teach Reading, Physical Cuiture, etc. 
y teacher of Physical Culture in a State Nor- 
| mal. One who can assist the president in cor- 
"spondence and office work. 
y teacher of Vocal Music. Must be A No, 1. 
nvate school, 
Y for Principal of a town in Arizona. $80 
month, 
on for Grammar grade,— one in Minn., at $60; 
one in Wis., at $§5; one in Mich,, at $55; one 


Washington, at $80 
lady for High School in Wis, at $50. Book- 


kee 
lady ie and Mathematics. 


igh School Assistant in Iowa, at $40. 

Lady, for Elocution, in College in Texas. 
i These are good positions. 

mg in January. 

m= that term. 

‘nge during the year. 


Other openings wi ng the ne 
Write at once and send us your testimonials, if you would 


GRADE POSITIONS. 


teachers for the following positions, 


now vacant: 


Lady for Primary,—two in Washington, at $70; 
one in Minn. > 
Lady for Kindergarten, — one in Pennsylvania, 
one in Wisconsin. 

Lady for private school in Indiana, to teach Latin, 
French, etc., to beginners. 

Man for High School in South ; $1000 to $1500. 
Latin, German. Must be strong in discipline. 

Two men for High School Assistants in South ; 
$1000. Must be Ar. 

Man for Principalship in Iowa; $go._ - 

Man for Principalshipin Missouri; $750. 

Man for country school in Arizona, $70. 

Man for High School Principal in Michigan,— 
Ann Arbor man preferred. 

Man for Commercial Dept. in a Southern Univer- 
sity. Good position. 

Man for President of a small College in Ohio. 
Must invest some money. 


Some will not be filled before the term begin- 


ll come in during the next six weeks 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


JOURNAL OF 


Special Schools.— Evening schools have been es-| he 


EDUCATION. 


interesting paper on ‘“ Language,’’ which was 
ard with interest and attention. 

After a bountiful collation, daintily prepared 
and hospitably served by the local teachers, Miss 
S. Minnie Mott of Norwich gave an interesting 
class exercise in reading, her little pupils reepond- 
ing to instruction and questioning with a readiness 
both grat fying and remarkable. 

A talk upon geography by Mr. W. B. Ferguson 
of Middletown and some suggestions for the teach- 
ing of elementary science by Mr. Geo. P Phenix 
of New Britain completed the well-balanced and 
practical program. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held at Jewett City, in May, 91, Prin. John Ros- 
siter of Broadway School, Norwich, presiding. 

A. FANNING. 


THE GOLDEN GATE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


As the people of New England gather around 
the festal board at Thanksgiving and lay their 
plans for the winter vacations, ’twould be well to 
keep in mind the series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
personally conducted tours to the Golden Gate, the 
first of which leaves Boston February 6, 1891, 
running directly through the new South to New 
Orleans, in time for the Mardi Gras{Carnival, and 
thence out, via the Southern Pacific, to California. 
Three whole weeks will bs allowed on the Pacific 
Coast, and five side trips to the prominent health 
and pleasure resorts are included in the rate of 
$285, which also covers all the necessary traveling 
expenses of going and returning and meals en route. 
The train is an exact reproduction of the famous 
Pennsylvania Limited, with ladies’ maids, steno- 
graphere, bath and barber rooms, library, piano, 
etc. It will undoubtedly be the handsomest tourist 
train that has ever crossed the Continent. Dze- 
scriptive itineraries will be issued in a few days, 
and a preliminary announcement may be procured 
with tickets and Pallman space, as the number 
will be limited to one hundred passengers, by 
addressing the Pen#ylvania Railroad Company’s 
a Agent, 205 Washington street, Boston, 


HOW I GOT TO COLORADO FOR NOTH- 
ING AND MADE $40. 

Dear Sir :—Having seen in the papers that a 
number of people had received property at Bur- 
lington, Colo., for nothing, to advertise the town. 
[ sent and received a deed toa lot so promptly, 
that quite a number of my friends sent, too; after 
getting their deeds, they got me to go out and see 
the property. By the courtesy of the Burlington 
Investment and Improvement Co. I got a free 
ticket there and back. I had a lovely time, and 
while there sold my lot for $40. Any person can 
get one lot absolutely free, by addressing the Bur- 
lington Investment and Improvement Co., Bar- 
lington, Colo. By giving every third lot they will 
bring thousands of people there. Burlington is 
the County Seat, a Railroad Junction, and a Beau- 
tiful City; it is growing rapidly, aud these lots 
will soon be worth a great deal more than I got 
for mine. The Burlington people are hustlers,’’ 
and certainly free lots and free tickets are sure 
wioners. When property can be obtained FREE, 
why should not EVERY one own real estate ? 

J. B. EDWARDS. 


CARL LUMHOLTZ, the celebrated explorer, 
tells of his extraordinary adventures in the wilds 
of Australia, in several articles which he has writ- 


ten for The Youth's Companion. 
Sick Headache 


{ C U Biliousness 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, NERVOUS DEBILITY and CON- 
SUMPTION. To prove this statement I will 
send one bottle of my remedy FREE toevery 
reader of this paper who will send me their 
name and address. A trial costs you nothing. 
Write to-day, stating your disease. Address 


Prof, HART, 84 Warren Street, N. ¥ 


TOURS OF THE|\,y 


MISCELLANEHOUS. 


JULES VERNE, whose stories of adventure are 
dear to the hearts of boys the world over, has now 
written the ‘‘ True Story of his Own Boyhood for 
The Youth’s Companion. In it he tells how he 
became an author. 


— American Tourist: ‘‘ I understand, Marquis, 
that you fell in love with a distinguished Amer- 
ican lady on account of her pretty foot.’’ Mar- 
quis: ‘‘ Dat is it. Datisit. De pretty vay she 
foot de bille.”’—New York Weekly. 


ImMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
ad Union HoTeEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

po 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

dern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
itages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Zotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Springfield, O., reports that iron rained down 
from the skies. Well, this is the age when iron 
is king. It should be expected to reign.— Bing- 
hamton Republican. 


THE BREATH of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so cffensive that he becomes an object of 
disgust. After a time ulceration sets in, the 
spongy bones are attacked and frequently entirely 
destroyed. A constant source of discomfort is the 
drippiog of the purulent secretions into the throat, 
sometimes producing inveterate bronchitie, which 
in its turn bas bein the exciting cause of pulmon- 
ary disease. The brilliant results which have 
attended its use for years past properly designate 
Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only 
cure. 


— The proverb ‘ Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,’’ must have been originated by somebody 
who had considered that washing day usually fol- 
lows Sunday.— Somerville Journal. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘ Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
fur Mrs Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Brownson: ‘‘ Will you attend Miss High- 
tove’s reception on her return from Europe ?’’ 

Joneson: ‘‘ Hardly. I attended her rejection 
the evening she left last Jaly.’’— Detroit Free 
Press. 

Wuat CAN A GIRL oF SIxTEEN Do ?—This 
question is not easily answered, but it will be at- 
tempted in the next volume of The Youth's Com- 
panion in a series of helpfal papers by Amelia EK. 
Barr, ‘‘ Marion Harland,’’ Mary A. Livermore 
acd *‘ Jenny June.”’ 


Historical Cards 
General History. 
TOPICS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES. 


These cards have been prepared by experienced 
teachers, and are designed for use in High and 
College Preparatory Schools 

There are two hundred cards. 


On each card there 
is a topic with outtines and questions. On the back 
of each ecard referenceis mude to the leading His- 
tories used in the schools of the country, xiviug the 
page or pages in each on which tne subject is in 
anyway treated. Reference is a'so made to many 
books under the head of interesting reading. Thou- 
sar.ds of references are cited The cards are made of 
strong stock and are 34%,x 5% inches in size. No 
teacher of History shoulu be without these cards. 
Price, $1 00, postpaid, 
A. M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINF, 


TAUGHT IN 


I, The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 


Copyright, 1890, by Jas. P- Downs: 


An Efficient System of Memory Development by Chas. G. Leland, F.R.S.L., 


SIX MANUALS— 


IV. The Study of Languages. 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


Jas. P. Downs, Pullisher, 243 Broadway, New York. 


P. O. Box, 1202. 


Boston Normal School Gymnastics, 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 
Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 
Gymuastics. The system is authorized and approved by the Boston School Committee. 


Address, for circulars and terms, the School, at 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, Apr.eTon St., Boston, 
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peror of Russia is published in a new and cheaper 


850 


TOURNATL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIL—No9,; 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON, D.C., VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The charming series of recreative tours to the: 


National Capital, which for several years past 
were run by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
will be continucd this season. The inaugural one, 
leaving Boston, Fall River Line, Monday, Decem- 


ber 29th, 1890, covers a period of five days, re- 
turning to Boston Satarday, January 3d, 1891. 
The rate, $25.00, includes railroad fare, hotel 
accommodations, and all necessary expenses The 
party will be ander the charge of a Tourist Agent 
and Chapsron, and many attractive incidental 
features have been introduced te make it a *‘ truly 
royal time.’’ In addition to this special holiday 
tour, daring the winter and spring several all-rail, 
and others via Fall River Line, will leave Boston 
on February 3d, 24th, March 17th, April 4th 
and 6th. 

For a delightful short vacation at the end of the 
year there is presented in this first trip a rare 
opportunity, and for fall information and descrip, 
tive itinerary the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s Tourist Agent, at 205 Washington street- 
Boston, should be addressed. 


LorD CHIEF-JUSTICE COLERIDGE. — The 
Youth’s Companion announces as an important 
accession to its list of contributors, the Lord Chief- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Num- 
bers 85 and 86 have just come to hand. In this 
quarterly, Dr. William T. Harris, the editor, pre- 
sents translations, commentaries, and original 


articles calculated io best premote the interests of 
Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. In 
Number 85, Percival! Chubb treats of ** [he Signif- 
icance of Thomas Hill Green’s Philoeophical and 
Religious Teaching’*; followed by a translation 
from the German of Dr. J. A. Scartszzini, by 
Thekla Bernoys ‘‘ On the Congruencs of Sine and 
Punishments in Dante’s Inferno’’ D. J. Snider 
has an analysis of Book Seventh of Homer’s Iliad 
of special interest to those interested in Homeric 
‘studies. The most characteristic article is by Dr. 
| William T. Harris, the editor, on ‘“‘ Plato’s Dia- 
lectic and Doctrine of Ideas.’’ Alice A. Graves 
farnishes a translation from Aathon Ballinger on 
‘* Hegel’s Doctrine of Contradiction.’ 8. W. 
Dyde discusses Dr. Martineau’s “ Idio-Psychologi- 
eal Echics.’’ Alfred G. Langley gives a transla- 
tion of “‘ Leibnitz’s Critique of Locke.’”’ Payton 
Spence has a valuable article on ‘* The Spec- 
tram-Spread of Our Sensations’’; and Ellen M. 
Mitchell treats of ‘‘The Platonic Dialectic.’’ 
Price $3.00 per volume; single numbers, 75 
cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— The leading feature of Shokespeariana for 
October is the symposium on the question “‘ Is 
Browning driving out Shakespeare?’’ Commnu- 


'Charles E. Flower comment on ‘‘ The Restoration 


Hadeon, D.D. LL.D.,’’ is the eubject of the | Mesoderm a:d the Coelom of Vertebrat, 


ebapter upon Shakespeare's American Editors. 
‘* The Constraction of a Winter’s Tale’’ is a thor- 
ough study and classification of that play. W. J. 
Rolfe, William Winter, Sam. Timmens and 


of the Stratford Church, and its Vicars.’’ Char- 
lotte Stopes has a very interesting paper on ‘* The 
Weird Sisters in Macbetb.’’ Other articles are 
“ Bacon, Coke and the ‘ Capias Utlegatam,’’’ by 
L. L. Lawrence; “That ‘ Dram of Eale,’’’ by 
W. V.S. Wilson; ‘' Chicago’s Statue of Shakes- 
peare,”’ from aletter by W.J. Rolfe; and “ Shakes- 
peare in the Spirit-World,’’ an extract from a 
letter to the late J. O. Halliwell-Phillips. Shakes- 
peariana, published quarterly under the auspices 
of the Shakespeare Society of New York. New 
York: Leonard Scett Publication Society. $2.00 
per annum. 


— The first issue of The Hartford Seminary Record 
has appeared. It is to be published bi-monthly, 
under the auspices of the faculty of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. It is primarily intended 
to afford a means of inter-communication between 
the members and friends of the institution, and 
yet if the first number is to be taken as a sample, 
the friends of Christian culture will find it exceed- 
ingly usefal generally, The paper by President 
Hartanft on ‘‘ Breadth of Thought,’’ with which 
it opens is worth the price of a fall year’s sub- 
scription. Published at Hartford, Conn. 


— The American Naturalist for October con- 


furnishes illustrations. The general 
geography and travel, botany, zology, 
molugy, psychology, anthropology, and microg, 
are of great interest and value to the 
The proceedings of scientific societies, [ne 
news, recent literature, books and pamphlet, 
the reading world a comprehensive view of th of 
whole field of scientific investigation. Pricg $4.00 , 
a year; 45 cents per copy. Philadelphia. Ferri go at 
Brothers. Rev. ! 
‘on 0 

—The October issue of The Papers of the An, 
ican Historical Association is an especially valuable ‘doom 
collection even for this remarkable quarterly, The wi 
number is very rich in papers on Southerp ques. 
tione. John Osborne Sumner opens the bumber pecaus 
with an exhaustive summary of the ‘ Materia), for edncat 


the History of the Southern Confederacy” ; k¢),,) entirel 


bert LD. Warfield treats ‘‘ Kentucky's Stroggle for god lit 
Autonomy, 1784:92"’; Marcus F. Wright of nish 
the ‘Trial and Execution of John Brow,» readiv 
‘Historical Studies in the South” are reviews, 
by William P. Trent. President Leon G. [y),, 1 
has an interesting article based on ‘A Few 

from the Records of William and Mary College” snothe 


and William A. Dunning gives a valuable aco, 
of the *‘ Impeachment of President 


Canada and New England are the subjects of ¢j,, Jews 0 
remaining papere. George Stuart, Jr. gives a fey Amon} 
** Notes on Historical Studies in Canada”; 4,4 vio St 
William Henry Smith has a valuable account ¢{ Eliot } 
**The Pelham Papers,’’ and ‘‘The Loss. Presid 


wego.’’ One of the best papers is by William p. lane, 


been left on e: ch card for additional questions and 
references. 

The cards have been used with eminent success 
in many of our best schools. Price, $1.00 per set, 
ragga Address, A. M. Edwards, Lewiston, 

aine. 


THe well known house of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, have 
just published a list of new publications that con- 
tains books of great literary worth, as well as of 
adaptation to the educational needs of our times. 
Among these are many works admirably suited to 
the holidays; such as 

In Scripture Lands, containing new views of 
sacred places, by Edward L. Wilson. In this 
superb book are 150 original illustrations, engraved 
from photographs taken by the author. Itisa 
large octavo, price only $3.50. Other books of 
permanent value are: 

Electricity in Daily Life. A popular account 
of the science and application of electricity to 
every-day uses; 120 illustrations, 8vo. Price, $3. 

The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour, by Henry T. 
Finck ; 24 oy illue., 8vyo. Price, $2.50. 

The Life of Fohn Ericsson, by Col. William C. 
Church. The 50 illustrations are in line with the 

pular character of the biography. 2 vols., 8vo. 

rice, $6.00. 

How the O:her Half Lives, by Jacob A. Riis. 
The forty illustrations are from photographs taken 
by the author. 8vo. Price, $2.50. 

Two Famous Books in Cheaper Editions. Enu- 
gene Schuyler’s celebrated Peter the Great, Em- 


editien, with the portrait and the 200 beantifu! 
engravings of the original edition. 2 vols., 8yo. 


This house also publishes a choice list of new 
Holiday Juvenile Books by such authors as H H. 
Boyesen, Mrs. Burnett, Mra. Harrison, and others. 

Secribner’s illustrated List of Books for the 
Young, for 1890-1891 is sent free to any address. 

Address CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 and 
745 Broadway, New York City. 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y: 


Drawing Stencils—2) different ‘orated patterns of 


School Reports—Arranged for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,4 6 months 
for om school, card board, 12 for ides paper, 12 for 5c. 


80 Book—Me Melodies, contains 48 large 
best for all grades, manilla ~~ 


School 
Dialogues, Tableaux, 

Teachers’ Examiner—New edition, contains 400 pages 
and over 5,000 important Questions with Answers on all 

teachers who wish repare 

oe you through. Cloth bound. 


. &. postage stam taken. ease 
3}. FOUCH & CO. WARREN. PA. 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORK. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEND TO 
Caries L. WessterR & Co., 3 East 14th St., 
New Crry. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


sounding, highly satis- 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. 


Justice of England, Lord Coleridge, who will| nications are printed from Charles Arnold, Mrs. |‘#i®® ® valuable list of papers on natural science. | Wooden, who takes up the ‘* Economic and Soc; Hopk 
write on ‘‘ Success at the Bar.’’ Sie Morell! Caroline Healey Dall, Horace P. Herman, Mrs. |E. D Cope writes ably on ‘‘The Evolution of History of New England, 1620-1789." Prot 
Mackenzie, physician to the late Emperor of Ger- | M. R. Silsby, Sidwell N. Breeze, Robert Waters,| Mind’’; Clarence M. Weed in an illustrated arti-|Simeon E. Baldwin of New Haven contributes Adam 
many, contributes a similar paper un ‘‘ Success in' John Banfield, and C. W. Bardeen, besides ajcle treats of ‘“‘The Harvest Spiders of North| thorough study of ‘“‘ The Early History of the 2,). Richm 
the Medical Profession.”’ |eollection of newspaper extracts ‘‘ Henry Nor-! America”; and Charles S. Minot discusses The | Jot ia Connecticat.”’ The issues of the association Dr. Ge 
Some Recent Publications. For rembe 
Titie. 
News from Nowhere. - - Morris Roberts Bros, Boston $1 00 by me 
A Selection from the Sonnets of Wordsworth. - Parsons Harper & Brothera, New York passe 
Diana’s Livery. - - - McGlasson no for 
Shakespeare’s King Richard - - Deighton Macmillan & Co, 40 
A Student’s History of England. - . - Gardiner Longmans, Green, & Co, *' 1 2 ope 
Manual Tricaing in Education. - - - Woodward Scribner & Welford, ” 1 25 in the 
The Sun Dial. - - . - - - Dobson Dodd, Mead, & Co, pa 7 50 procee 
Battie Fields and Camp Fires. - - Abbott 3 00 its sta 
The Haunted Pool. - - Sand 5 00 Sei 
Four French Women. - - Dodson 1 25 
rat 
or in - - - ey Co, Springfield, 
The Story Hour. - - - Wiggin Houghton, Miffiln, & Co, Boston 
Fables and Folk Stories [PartI.]  - - Scudder 1 00 anpou 
& History Of Rome. - - - - - ayers Ginn & Co, Boston 1 10 yer US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to the JourNAL oF EpucaTIon, with $2.50 to pay sine fo 
Latin Pr ose Composition (Part 1] : ; M ler Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn for the same, and we will send you postpaid either of the following books : ues a 
gallust Bellum Ca - - - erbermann y 
Practical Hints for Teachers. sy aro. p. . . . sin 
Y of some familiar geological phenomena, entitled ’ } will d 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES the Earth, is also reduced in ron Rousseau Emile. . . . . . . . . SO 
some illustrations being retain vo. 0., 
A. M. EDWARDS of Lewiston, Maine, is doing | Price, $2.50. i. ‘ » Compayre s Elements of Psychology. By W. H. PAYNE. $1.00 7 
valuabl ice for all teachers of histo In the Footprints of Charles Lamb, by Benjamin . ie 
idl oak en f his ap ete Be . K. Martin. The book has many beautiful illus- These are the books that have been recommended for the BooK-a-MoNnTH CouRSE. Send in portrai 
P : ae trations by Herbert Railton and John Falleylove, | your orders at once. Address of his | 
(See advertisement in another column of THE | and a fuller bibliography than has ever been com- illustre 
JOURNAL). These Cards are popular, practical, | piled. 12mo. Price, $2 50. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. wots 
and suggestive. In the series are two hundred| The Viking Age, by Panl B. DaChaillu. The ure of 
cards with topics and questions on the most im-|‘W® volumes are filled to overflowing with curious CARDS.| HAHNEIMANN Bas 
P q < and interesting facts concerning the people of the} CHROMO REWARD . Prima 
portant events in Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern | Scandinavian North. Price, $7.50. Over 1,00) now pretty designs of Tandon Jureniies, | MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, poems 
History. Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom, by Prof. Boils, Scenes, Views, Fruits, Balloons, Ships, Animals, OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

On each card there is a topic with sub-divisions| J. K. Hosmer. His review and analysis of the| #irds, fos conte Policy of this institution ts to make no premise 
and questions so arranged that the subject is logi-| growth of the idea of popular liberty through| ‘Fringed Chromo Cards— with silk fringe and tassels, | means for study and observation. that is not literally abl things 
cally and systematically developed. Oa the back | English and American history are set forth in a inches, £3 Sor righteously kept. The TRIRTY-BBOONDANNU Covass illustrs 
of each card reference is made to all the leading | popular and entertaining manner. Crowm 8vo.| New school Aids—Each set contains 19 
histories used in the schools of the country, giv-| Price, $2.00. Ohromo Excelsior, Merit, an Oredit cards. B00. | Clinique, address E. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, domme 
ing the page or pages in each on which the eubject| Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. Complete) Aiphabet Cards Av. 8. Cor 
is in any treated, thus enabling the teacher! in J. Jr.; ng Cards. cards 6x9 inches, $2 pages pleasent Missio 
and pupil to turn instantly to the matter wanted. | criti itor, W. F. Apthorp. Limited edition, | ©w stories for an s readi 
Thousands of references are cited. Space has| $25 00 per vol , net. Send for full circular. re Rocky Mountain Ores Minerals. 


I have a few choice specimens which [ would like 
to exchange with other teachers, for fossils, ores, — 
and minerals from other parts of the country. Cor 
respondence solicited. Address 

Bex 485, CENTRAL Ciry, COL 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer, 


[IT COMBINES | COMBINES 


CLEANLINESS, EFFICIENCY, AND ECONOMY. 
Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine “ 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOO! 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Break: 4 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER CcoMPAN! 
105 MIDDLE St., PORTLAND, ME. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDA! 


Bells of Pure Co and Tin for chart 
Schools, Fire Farms, 


A CADE 
and CET URCEt 


WAND 


WARRANTED, Free: 
UZEN & Tift. | 


Price, $6.00. Prof. N.S. Shaler’s popular account 


Agents Wanted New Puab., Ce. 
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w School Speaker—100 best Pieces, recitation fulfill 
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Nov: 27, 1890. 


JOURNAL 


OF HKDUCATION. 


4 prove an invaluable aid to every teacher of 
‘can history. As far as possible they should 

ig every school library. Papers of the Ameri- 
fan Historical Society Quarterly. New York and 


oo: G 
00 per your. 


_The Cutholic World for November opens with 
s article entitled ‘‘ Fate and Doom,”’ by Very 
Rev. A. F. Hewitt. Itisa very strong presenta- 
.. of the doctrine of man’s free agency. He 
— there is vo foundation for this idea of 
‘doom,’ which is totally contrary both to reason 

faith.’’ Dr. Schroeder reviews the action of 
The Catholic German Congress at Pittsburg, Pa. 
The protest made against the ‘‘ Bennett Law,’’ 
pecause it tends to undermine altogether liberty of 
pducation, and abrogate ‘‘ Christian Edacation ’’ 
gtirely, is vigorously presented. The general 
wd literary articles are very ably written and far- 
ish a great variety of interesting and instructive 
reading. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
wots. New York: The Catholic World. 


—The Jewish Messerger for November contains 


other of its noteworthy symposiums, partici- 

in by a large number of representative 
American historical scholars, on ‘*‘ How Shall the 
Jews of Russia Attain Civil and Religious Liberty ?”’ 
Among the scholars who contribate are Prof. Gold- 
yin Smith, Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Presidents Andrews of Brown, Johnston of Tu- 
lane, Welling of Columbian, Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins Universities; Professors Royce of Har- 
rd, Russell of New York University, H. B. 
Adams of Johns Hopkins, Wm. Wirt Henry of 
Richmond, Va.. Dr. Stillé of Philadelphia, Rev. 
Dr. George E. Ellis, and others. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for No- 
vember contains the report of the committee on 


Science and Arts, and valuable scientific papers on 
the process of steam in its development of power 
by means of a steam engine; steam heating of 
passenger trains on the Pennsylvania railroad ; 
no force of impact waves and the stability of the 
mper-stracture of breakwaters; and a revolution 
in the process of dyeing. It also furnishes the 
proceedings of the Chemical Section, which held 
its stated meeting in October. The students of 
Science and Mechanic Arts will always find this 
monthly valuable to them. Philadelphia: The 
Franklin Institute. 


—Gocd Housekeeping in closing its Lith volume, 
anpounces a change with the new year to a maga- 


tine form and monthly issue, with some new feat- 
ures which will add to the already enviable popu- 
larity of this journal. Among others Miss Parloa 
has been engaged to furnish a series of papers 
entitled Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,’’ which 
will deal with subjects on which instruction is 
sorely needed in many homes. Clark W. Bryan 
& Co., are the publishers, at Springfield, Mass. 


—The Fountain for November opens with a 
portrait of Jadge Black, accompanied by a sketch 
of his life written by Hon. Levi Marsh. Other 
illustrated articles are ‘‘ Papyrus,’’ showing the 
growing plant; ‘‘ Glow-worms,’’ with a good pict- 
ure of the brilliant evestuare; ‘‘ Mount Vernon,’’ 
the historic home of George Washington. The 
Primary Department is fall of bright stories, 
poems and pictures, York, Pa.: The Fountain. 


— Pansy for November is brimful of good 
things for the boys and girls The stories and 
illustrations ars always ‘* jast the thing’’; and the 
“J. 8.0. E.,” (Junior Society of Christian Eo- 
deavor); the Bible Band Readings’; the ‘‘ P. 
8. Corner”; ‘‘All Along the Line’’; and the 
Missionary Department furnish the best of Sunday 
pp Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.00 

year. 


— ‘Devoted to the Bright Side of Life” is the 
Sentiment on the title-page of the magazine Enter- 


‘ainment, and a glance at the contents reveals a 
fulfillment of the desigv. Church and society en- 
tertainments, home and social entertainments, 

ide amusement and instruction, healthful out- 
of-door recreation, and schoolroom helps are all 
included in the table of contents, and it makes a 
Most interesting list to choose from. 


. — Babyhood has a most helpful November issue. 
Twice Told Tales”? is a medical article contain- 


nf, many, practical hints, The department of 
upations and Amusements,” and the replies 
. the medical editor to the many questions asked 
Bb perplexed mothers will be found very useful. 

abyhood promises to devote from now on partic- 
ular attention to home instruction. Terms, $1.50 
‘year, New York: 5 Beekman street. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Naturalist, for October; terms, $4 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 
dpeular Science Monthly, for December; terms, 
+ Appleton & Co. 
uan, for Decem Tr; r a 
= Meadvilie, Pa.: T L. Flood. D.D. mo 
on the Historical Associatior, for October ; 
Sone $4.00a year. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Shakespeariana, for October; terms, : 
New York: Leonard Scott Pub Co. = 


Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00| w 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Con akins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
ol . . 
Sauveur ain, achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
ne Imported and American Books in 
neient Languages at lowest pri- 
SCHOENHOF 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX 
me Siecle. Edited by 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio- 
peraphical notices of the poets. i2mo, cloth. #1 50. 
es Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 


MUZZARBELLI. A 
temo. novel and practical book for students. 


Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENK 
Publishers and Im of 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


in DRAWING BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS 
AFLET 
SLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley St.. Boston, 
NEw YorK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


IDEAL FICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An 
ideal example of fiction is found in Mary B. Sleight’s 
novel, “THF FLAG ON THE MILL,” pronounced 
highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
Presbyterian Review says: “ Jtis pure and sweet, 
sustaining the reader’s interest. to the end.” 

12mo, cloth,—a Landsome book,— 455 pages; 5 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $1.50 ; postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and Astor Plwce, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, #7! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 
omsen’s New Arithmetics and Alge ° 
Mectel’s French Course. 
Recd’s Werd Lessons. 
Berd & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s and Literature. 
Hlutchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMIT 
161 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset St., 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
“Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Haub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewermith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE: Peopie Beau 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 


pressed yet complete bistory, adapted in every particular 


to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
tts paper and type of the very be+t.and its illustrations 
numerous and of excelient quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at ali bookstores, or will be mailed upon 


receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
7 AND 77 WaBasH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


t $250. A MONTE can be 
0 made working for us. 
ereons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 


whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities 
8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main St... Richmond, Va 


Educational Institutions. 


LLEGES. 


estes ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCBOOLS. 


Address the President, or Prof. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and trair- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
culars apply at the 


For circular and further 
Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yj STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMUUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
0. C. Rounps, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


sexes. r catalogues, 
cipal, A. G. BoYpDEn, A.M. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
both Fo: dress the 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the ff 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Ladies only. Por 
Principal. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORM4L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


100 SONGS for & stamp. Tourn, Tene, 0. 


catalogues, address the 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


is quite active in the 4gency business, and new establishments are advertised almost every 
COMPETITION month. We do not regard this as a disadvantage, so far as the men who start them are respon- 
sible and trustworthy. It ia well known that more places are filled by three Agencies that might be named, one of 
them our own, than by all the rest together. But thee are still many paces not filled by Agencies, raany teach- 
era and schoo! boards are still prejudiced against Agencies, and hence there is still a great deal of unoccupied 
field. Now if an honorable man of good judgment atarta a new Agency, he is almost certainto open up some of 
this new field; and as the chances are ten, yes IN TEACHERS’ forty to one. that he will eoon give up the work, 
the older and established Agencies are guiners instead of loosers. Why do so many excellent 
men start in the Agency work and fail in it? Mainly because itis so difficult. The beginner thinks it is onlya 
question of finding places to fill, If anybody will apply to him for a teacner he thinks thereia one place filled, sure, 
Kut experience teaches him that it is one thing to be asked to send ateacher toa place, and quite another to find 
just the right one tosrend. We are in the eighth year of this work, and we have no hesitation in saying that this 
selection of teachers is altogether the most difficult labor we have ever undertaken. ‘‘I want a AGENCIES 
teacher,” says a trustee.—"' Good: I have 4000 on my list” ‘He must bea man.” ‘“T have 2000” . 
‘- He must be acollege graduate.” “I have 1000.” “ He must be a graduate of a New England College.” “Ihave 
125.” “ He must speak French.” “Ihave6.” “ He must be a Baptist.”” “I haveone.” ‘* He must come for 
$1000 a year.” “Ihaven’t any.” And there we are, a thourand times a year, anable to provide an exact fit, and 
obliged to work for hours sometimes, to see who comes nearest. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Lady Teachers VWanted. 
The School and College Fureau of Blmbarst (Cnicago), Hll., secured positions for lady 
teachers in 39 States the past season. The salaries of these range from $30 per month to $1850 per year. 
This Bureau makes a special ¢ffort to assist 'ady teachers to good positions: Send for manual and blanks. 
Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Kimbhurst, Ell. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WE WANT several first-class Giammar School Masters for New England; salaries, $1000, $1200, $1500, 
$1800, $2000. Also women for lower grade work, at good salaries. Write at once for particulars. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E. Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 
In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 

Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 
Lynx, Mass., August 26th, 1890. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: —I wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for your prompt attention to our wants, 

Very truly, Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 

WesstTeER, MaAss., Sept. 8, 1£90. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BosTon. 


Announcement. 


The undersigned having had nearly 'wenty five 
ears’ experience with teachers and educators, and 
he Fducational IL: stitutions in the Uni ed States, 
both public and private, proposes to establish 


OF RELIABLE The endeavor ot this Agency will be to furnish teach- 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | ers and edvcaters with accurate information as to 


>) CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 

3 East 14th Street. N. Y. 


HAROLD COOK. Manager. 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | vacaucies and positions tu be filled; also to furnish 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | Buards of Education, Private Schools, Colleges, and 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling |employers of teachers, accurate and reliabie ivfor- 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURK, | mation as to the merits of applicants for positions, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. y= ha Sy ga to recommend the right teacher 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, © right piace. 
This vew Teachers’ Agency will bave the advan- 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of wn gem ag tage of new names and be able to serve teachers ap- 
NEW x plying to 1t more promptivy than those Agencies 
D FO Gx ee have mavy names of lovg standing on their 
ERICAN REI registers. 

AM ts near the center in the 
. and the long acquaintance of its manager witb the 
trod fam try, and the confidence manifested In its success by 
huuareds of letters of indorsement, already received, 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- | ead toe undersigned ty hope for a liberal patronge 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address frum the educational pablic ©. B. RUGGLES 

American e Agent 237 VINE ST 

28 Union Square, New York. D. Appleton & Co CINCINNATI, OH/0. 
h ’ WANTED, 

d lond eat es ureau, For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
class teachers of Vocal aud Instrumental Musie, 
100 BrsLe House, whe are capable also to take charge of the Musical 

e ent. at ovce to 

4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. anes TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
TEACHERS . E, Bureau o ucation, 
Desiring to sceure first-class situations should 8 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED, 
Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
. strong character, exteusive culture, and successful 
J experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
non bac ers ene age), who is a member of the Raptist church. Such 
able ion, by applying immediately to 
[Established 1880.) HIRAM ORULUTT, ager, 
Teachers wanted at ence for good positions. N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Normal graduates preferred. 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Almost daily calls fur teachers. 
52 Lafayette Place, 1 
Place,” Teachers’ Aids. 

END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
including Blackboard Stencils. 
o stamp necessary. ress 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINES 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing ccm- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. NGS OF HISTORY. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTHS. 

of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. Eleganiiy bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

P. V. HUWSSOON (late R. E. AVERY) Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 


NO F 


pisssssess 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMEBICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, WHEW YORK. 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Vol. XXXII.—No, 


AND LANGUAGE STUDY. 


Popular Books by ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. . 


Metcalf and Bright's Language Exercises. 


CHORUS SOCIETIES and all Musica) Association 
will do well to send for lists and catalogues o; vm 
Chorus, Anthem or Glee Books, Church Music Books 
Singing Class Books. Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets 
Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &e., &c. 


By Rosert C. Mertcacr. Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents. 


A work prepared to meet the increasing demand for a 
speller written in harmony with the present methods of teach- 
ing. ‘* Every-day words in every day English” has been the 
motto of the author, his belief being that unusual and unfa- 
miliar words can best be referred to in the dictionaries, where 
they are more fully treated than would be possible in the 


limits of a text-book on spelling. Those who have abandoned 
the use of the speller, and are now desirous of returning to its 
use, will find that this book will accomplish results not hith- 
erto attainable. 


230 pages. 


thought. 


The list of the American Book Company includes also popular books for Word Study by Harvey, Harrington, 


By Rospert C. Supervisor of Schools. 
Boston, Mass.,and Orvitte T. Bricut, Supt. 
of Schools, Englewood, IIl, 


induce correct habits and lead to good usage. 
has been taken in the arrangement of the lessons, to secure 
constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated 
practice in every variety of exercise. 


JEHOVAH’S PRAISE ($1, or $9 doz), py 
son, is a large, first class Church music book 
of the best Metrieal Tunes, Anthems, angq $j ull 
ing Class Elements and Music. Dg: 

EMEBSON’S EASY ANTHEMS (80 cents, $7.20 

GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELECTED ANTHEMS 

doz.) EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES (60¢ts,, 

DOW'S RESPON* ES AND SENTENCES (80 cents, ¢7 


Cloth, 12mo, 
Illustrated. 42 cents: 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a] ) (¢1. $9402.) Palmer & 

book of /anguage exercises, ee, 
trolled very largely by habit.” 
training, long practice, constant use, strict watch-care, repeat- 
ed suggestion, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of 
This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will 


“The use of language is con- Are new and thoroughly good books. 


Habit comes from careful} art Zerrahm’s Atlas. $1, or $9 per doz, 
Emerson’« Concert Selections. $1, or $9 doz 
Are excellent for Conventions. ; 


For the Children’s Christmas. 
Caught Nappivg, 30 cts.; $3 perdoz. Le 
Mary’s Stocking, 20 cts. ; $1.80 doz. 
Jingle Bells. 30 cts ; $3 perdoz. Lewis 
King Winter. 30 cts ; $3 per dez. 

Imas at the Kerchiefs. 20 cts : $1.80 doz. Lewi, 
Christmas Gift. 15 cts. ; $1.80 per doz. Rosabut 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. 25 cts. ; $2.08 qo, 


Any book matled for retail price. 


Much care 


McGuffey, Swinton, Johonnot, and Watson ; and for Language Study by Conklin, Long, Lyte, Maxwell, Swinton,|/o,iver DITSON COMPANY, hens 


Harvey, Holbrook, etc. 


CINCINNATI. 


BOOK COMPANY. 


NEW CONQUESTS 
Tonic Sol-Fa. 


CHICAGO. 


This new, simple, and educational method of 
learning to read music which is already in ue ig so 
many schools throughout the country, 


HAS ALSO LATELY BEEN ADOPTED ny 
PUBLIC SUBOOLS at PAINESVILLE, OnI0 


A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY 8cIEXCE| The Tonic Sol Fa text-books published by us are 


MANUALS with Prospectuses the books, sent on|80 plain and intelligible that ANY SUHQOL. 
application. of . TEACHER who can sing, though unfamiliar mk 


the science of music, 
LONG MANS, GREEN, &CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


Can Teach Sight-Reading by this System, 


STEAM. 


‘By WILLIAM RIPPER. 
With 141 ee and Diagrams. 


SEND FOR FULL PRICE-LIST, DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, ETC. 
NEW YORK. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
MUSIC COURSE. 
READING. 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Young Folks’ LaAbrary. Choice New Text-books and_ Helps for 
Historical Publications. “nearly beanen of 
Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 
EKNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
A selection of some of the world’s classics, uniquely and tastefully priated by the Knickerbocker Press, 
and offered as specimens as well of artistic typography as of the best literature. 32muv, gilt tops. 
THE LATE VOLTMES ARE: 
XXIX. Leve Poems of Three Centuries. Com XXIV. Songs of Fairy Land. Compiled by Ep- 
piled by JESSIE F O'DONNELL. 2 Vols., $2 00. | WARD T. MASON. With illustrations from designs 
XXVIIL Whe Sayivgs of Poor Bichard. Being’ by MAupD HUMPHREY. $1.25. 
the Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Bepjamin XXIII. The Autobiography of Benjamiu 


Franklin, origiually printed in Poor Richard's AL. Franklin. Edited, with Notes, by JOHN BIGE 


manacs for 1733-1768 Collected and edited by} Low. §$1 00. 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD. §1.00. XXII, American War Ballads. Comprising the 


XXVILI. The Boyhood and Vouth of Goethe.' Noteworthy Ballad Poetry produced during the 
Comprisiug the first eleven books of his Autobiog-| Revolution, the War of 1812-14, the Mexican War 
raphy (Truth and Poetry from My Own Life). 2| and the Civil War. The latter division includes the 
vois $200. _ | productions of poets on both sides of Mason and Dix- 

XXV. Sesame and Lilies. By J. RvSKIN. $1.00.!on’s line. Very fully illustrated 2vols, $2.50. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS are also handsomely put up in extra binding, specially prepared calf. 
full gil; edges, round corners, richly stamped. They are sold for $2.25 per volume, with the exception of 

Numbers V., XL, and XVIL., ihe price of which is $2.75 per volume. 


“ Publishers have rarely done a greater service tothe; *,* A full prospectus of this beautiful series sent 
library than the issue, in exquisite form, of these vol. lHeati 
umes.”—Journal of Education ( Boston). on application. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London, and all Dealers. 


WE SPEAK BOLDLY! 


Barnes’ Jet Black Ink 
is the Best School Ink. — 


Barnes’ Steel Pens 


are the Best School Pens. 
Number One especially. 


If you can not find the above near at hand, order of 


A. S. BARNES & CO., . . . 571 Broadway, New York. 
RANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


The classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to 
Regular Crade Teachers, wherever located, 
thoroughly practical normal training in 
Form Studv and Drawing. 
The methed of instruction is that of 
Home Study and Correspondence. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful teachers 
of Drawing throughout the country. 

Dr. J. G. Fircu of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of Education in 
1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these classes. 

Circulars giving particulars regarding methods and courses of study can be obtained by 


addcesal 
PRANG’'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 Park Street. Boston. 


The Posse Gymnasium, 


HARCOURT BUILDING, IRVINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


MODELLED AFTER THE ROYAL GYMNASTIC CENTRAL INSTITUTE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN | 
Normal Course of One or Two Years. 
Post-graduate Course of Medical Gymnastics. 


ip Choir Leaders and Singing School Teachers fiyd 
A it of the greatest help in their work Send for sam. 
ple book and try it. It can be tested with the black. 
oard and a book for the teacher. 


For Children, get 8cHooL SERIKs and 
(mailed for 37 cts.) For Adults, get TONIC SoL-Fa 
Music READER (35 cents). 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 East Ninth 8t.,N.¥. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A GREAT 


REMIUM 
OFFER! 


Send us one new subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF Epucation with $250 to 
pay for the same, and 25 cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New 
York Question Book, arranged ani 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of New York. Bound in cloth, 461 pages ; 
price, $2.00. 


i5 VOLUMES NOW READY. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., 


Circular Catalogue XI. 
MECHANICS, This volome contains 10,000 Questions 


MACHINERY, which have been used by the Department of Pablie 
MANUFACTURES, | [xstruction, State of New York, arranged by sb 
Etc Etc jects, with Answers so far as given. 
75 pages You may never have another opportunity of 
at 
This Catalogue contains full titles of books, with | *°tr=s ® Question Book of such sterling valve 


pease and other notices and descriptions of the same. | 80 slight & cost. 


t is neatly printed and put up in paper cover, and 
will be sent free by mail to any one ordering it. Send us your orders at once. 
Address 


JOHN WILEY & SONS,|new ENGLAND PUBLISH’G (0. 
53 East Tenth St., New. York. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME! 
FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS ” Deane. (ol: 


NEW YORK, 


rising, pleasing Songs, Dialogues, and Recitatioo, 

ofthe best of its kind. Will be thoroughly anpreciated. and beartil epjoyed by all. May 

easily and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday School. Price, cents by ged on 
} A new Christmas Service by the Bev. Bobt. Lewry, to cele 

The Child of Bethlehem, the Festival of the Advent with devotional exercises. It contains 16 par 

for Responsive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service is equal 
most successful written by this experieneed popular author, and is the best published this season. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 Cents each by Mail. , 
Published this Season contains a variety of bright, cheery. ° 
Christmas Annual! No. 2 ) Carols, by the most successful composers, 4c. each ; $3 per 10° 
Christmas Chimes fer Little Voices — A Kinde Service for Primary Classes in the sunday 
School. Prepared by Mrs. Wi-BuR F. Crafts. Price, 5 Cents each by mail. 


re 
Recitations for Christmas-Time-— Eight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent 0? 
ceipt of four cents in stamps. Big 


4 full Catalogue of Popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


Director: — BARON NILES POSSE, M.G., 
Send for Prospectus. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 176 E. Ninth St, New York. 


Late Assistant in the R. G.C I., Stockholm 
ANOTHER YOU NEED: 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Devotes large space to educational questions and pressing topics of the day in foreign countries discussed 
by acute observers, foremost writers of the time. ' 

Price $4.50 per year ; single copies, 40 cents. 

LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 29 Park Row, New Yor«: 


Sample copies free. 


WIDE AWAKE 
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